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TYEMINISCENT of the hushed rich- 

ness of the Petit Trianon, which Louis 
XV erected for La Comtesse Du Barry, this 
bath and dressing room of exquisite dignity 
is for homes decorated in the manner of 
late French Renaissance. A felicitous touch is 
the citrus yellow of the Elegia lavatory and 
Tarnia bath, so admirably harmonious with 


the color of the canvased walls. The shower 
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enclosure of crystal glass is curtained and 


valanced in Aqua-Silk in the color note of the 
mouldings. Other rooms, both elaborate and 
modest, are illustrated and described in New 
Ideas for Bathrooms. The work of eminent 
architects and decorators, each bathroom 
is practical, beautiful, and different. The 
book is gladly sent for the asking. Or con- 


sult any responsible plumbing contractor. 
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L Jn en Srapun toed 


Inimitably smart—linen ‘‘trapuntoed,” that 
quaint member of the quilting family done by 
hand in the Kentucky mountains. Presented 
in coats, hats, and handbags for sportswear. 


SPORTSWEAR—THIRD FLOOR 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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AT WANAMAKER’S © & 


ENTURUS 
all Exhibit for ECOLE “L°AVENIR” 


Sale 





The 


Newly Arrived 


Hand-Tufted 
Rugs 


From Paris in 
the contem- 


porary vein 


by D.I.M. 


{Joubert & Petit) 


Loom Woven 


Paul Haessaerts” Rugs 
by 
ETICHOVE 
Brussels 
Lalique Glass 


in Complete Table Services 
of remarkably reasonable 
price for the Country Home 


Sth Gallery. New Building 


JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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The golf ball is the inspiration for this newest of toilet accessories. 

Very thin, very smart, very practical. At all the finest shops. 

Single or double. In all desired shades of Poudre and Rouse. 
Perfumed with “BLANCHE TTE/ an enticing odor by 


CORDAY. 13 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 


Nlakers of Toujours Moi Orchic 1ée Bleue and Femine du ( Jour Perlumes 





Distributed by Lionel, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MODERNIZE YOuR CLOSET 


ONE are the days when one closed 
the closet door hastily to hide a 
huddled miscellany from a guest’s critical 
gaze. 
Nowadays the closet is proudly displayed 
in all the glory of its smart new fittings. 
For the vogue of the decorative closet 
grows apace. And McCreery’s are pio- 
neers in demonstrating its possibilities. 


In the Closet Shop vou will find suggestions 
for unusual glazed chintz garment bags, 


and the materials for making them—shelf 
edgings to accord with every color scheme 

and hints on the decorative arrangement 
of trinket boxes, hat stands and shoe trees. 


And vou will find in addition many clever 
ideas for turning the closet into a mini- 
ature dressing room, with mirror-backed 
shelves and a happy utilization of every 
inch of space. Pay it a visit and see how 
little it will cost to modernize your closet. 

Eighth Floor 


JAMES MCCREERY & CoO. 


FIFTH AVENUE 


34th Street 
Teleph one WISconsin 7000 


NEW YORK 
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Isabeys Horal Odeurs 
~the new parfum Vogue 


The very latest trend in parfums among chic 
Pyrisiennes and smart Américaines is towards 


Isabeys Floral odeurs ~ Gardenia, Lys (Lily) 
Violette and Jasmin. ~ And this new 


parfum vogue is due not only to the in~ 


imitable loveliness of these Isabey odeurs 
but also to the fact that in Floral odeurs 
Isabey offers such an exquisitely 


varied selection ~ ~ ~ ~ 
AT EXCLUSIVE SHOPS EVERYWHERI 


ISABEY ~ PARIS ~ INC. 
40 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PARFUMS 


ISABEY 
Originall 
coheted’” 
for the 
exclusive 
use of 
one of the 
present 
Nobility 


of France 
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On Sale in New York City at: 


B. Altman & Co. James McCreery & Co. Russek’s Stern Brothers 
Arnold, Constable & Co. R. H. Macy & Co. Franklin Simon & Co. John Wanamaker 
Lord & Taylor Oppenheim, Collins & Co. Saks—Fifth Avenue 
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The Patou case does not 


have to be taken unaware, 
then stuffed against its 
will, and finally closed, 
bulging, groaning, and 
protesting. It digests an 
ample feminine wardrobe 
with easy self-possession, 
and isreadyat a moment’s 
notice to take off for New- 
port, Zanzibar, or points 
north, south, east, or west. 


hold everything! 


Here is a perfectly practical, 
perfectly stunning piece of 
luggage that will hold shoes, 
dresses, lingerie, and toilet 
articles in properly segregated 
groups, — and such a lot of 
them that its mistress can stay 
another week without borrow- 
ing a single round of evening 
clothes or a tennis outfit. And 
the finishing touches in this 
particular case are both good- 
looking and useful, for they 
make it hale and hearty, even 
as they beautify. Patou design- 
ed it and Macy’s has had it 
reproduced in beige cowhide, 
moire-lined, to sell for $57.50. 


Fifth Floor, Middle Building 


MACY’S 


34th Street and Broadway 
New York 
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ON ABOUT TOWN 


A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


| THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, MAY 


25 


a=, 


THROUGH SATUR- 


DAY, JUNE 2. TIME GIVEN, INCLUDING TRAIN DEPARTURES, IS DAYLIGHT SAVING | 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, it is assumed that 
curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m., and 
that the midweek matincée is on Wednesday. 
FE. and W. mean East and West of Broadway. 
Listings are alphabetical.) 


PLAYS 


THE BacHELOR FATHER: 
Mat. Thurs.)—A gay 
with loneliness, gathers his 
spring. Jelasco production 
June Walker. 

BotTLeED IN Bonp: (Klaw, 45, W. Mat. 
Thurs.)—Desperate under the tyranny of a 
stern mother, a family tries to do a little 
bootlegging beneath her keen nose. Agree- 
able comedy. 

BURLESQUE: (Plymouth, 45, W. Mat. Thurs.) 
—A comedy of life behind the scenes of a 
burlesque show. One of the year’s hits. 

CoguETTE: (Maxine Elliott, 39, E.)—The 
magic of Helen Hayes, the tragedy of 
ecstatic love; a play you must see. 

D1aAMOND LiL: (Royale, 45, W.)—A_ noisy 
and naive melodrama about the old Bowery. 
Amusing because of Mae West. 


(Belasco, 44, E. 
Lothario, stricken 
is various off- 


enhanced by 


Tue Happy Husspanp: (Empire, B’way at 
40. 2:45 and 8:45 p.m.)—An agreeable 
English house-party comedy with Billie 


Burke, A. E. Matthews, and Lawrence 
Grossmith. 

Marco Mit tions: (Guild, 52, W. Mat. Thurs. 
Not played Fri. and Sat., May 25-26, while 
“Volpone,”’ with which it alternates weekly, 
takes the stage.)—O'Neill satirizes Marco 
Polo as a Babbitt. A gorgeous Theatre 
Guild spectacle, with Alfred Lunt. 

Our Betters: (Henry Miller’s, 43, E. Mat. 
Thurs.)—A _ brilliant revival of Somerset 
Maugham’s_ satire on American social 
climbers in England. With Ina Claire and 
Constance Collier. 

THE Outsiper: (Ambassador, 49, W. Closes 
Sat., May 26)—Lionel Atwill as the out- 
lawed medico who cures his enemy's daugh 
ter. A fair revival. 

Paris Bounp: (Music Box, 45, W.)—A well- 
mannered comedy about civilized marriage. 
With Madge Kennedy. 

THE Royat Famiry: (Selwyn, 42, W.)— 
Stirring and beautifully executed play about 
four generations of actors at home. 


THE S1rent House: (Morosco, 45, W.)— 


An interesting melodrama built around a 
search for hidden fortune. 

STRANGE INTERLUDE: (Golden, 58, E. No 
Mats. Curtain at 5:30; intermission for 


dinner at 7:30.)—The Pulitzer Prize play 
—and Eugene O’Neill’s most important 
work. Nine acts in which you live the 
thoughts and actions of a woman’s lifetime. 
Subtly cast by the Theatre Guild, with 
Lynn Fontanne at her best. 

Ten NiGHTS IN A Barroom: (Wallack’s, 42, 
W.)—Reproducing the road company pro- 
duction of this eighteen-ninety temperance 
classic 

Tue Triat oF Mary Ducan: (National, 41, 
W.)—An ingenious courtroom mystery play 
well put together. With Rex Cherryman 

VoLponE: (Guild, 52, W. Fri. and Sat., May 
25-26, and then off until June 4, while its 


weekly alternate, ““Marco Millions,”’ plays.) 
—A rancorous picture of a malicious old 
miser, gaily played by the Theatre Guild. 
From Ben Jonson’s comedy 

Note: “She Stoops to Conquer,” the Gold- 
smith revival with Glenn Hunter, Pauline 
Lord, and other stars will close at Erlanger’s 
Theatre, 44, W., on Sat., May 26. 


WITH MUSIC 

BLACKBIRDS OF 1928: (Liberty, 42. W. Per 
formance Thurs. at midnight.)—Darky re- 
vue. For tap-dancing fans only. 

A Connecticut YANKEE: (Vanderbilt, 48, 
E.)\—King Arthur’s court set to jazz 
Fields’, Rodgers’ and Hart’s version of 
Mark Twain's story. 

Funny Face: (Alvin, 52, W.)—A _ rousing 
score by Gershwin, with the Astaires danc- 
ing; one of the year’s smartest. 


Goop News: (46th Street, 46, W.)—Synco- 
pated co-education: love, football, good 
tunes, and graduate hoofing. With Inez 


Courtney and Mary Lawlor. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE FoLuLies: (Winter Gar- 
den, B’way at 50. Mat Tues.)—Dr. Rock- 
well supplies most of the comedy in a fairly 
amusing girl show. 


Here's Howe!: (Broadhurst. 44, W.)— 
Above average good-looking girls in a 
standard warm-weather diversion. 


(Eltinge, 42, W. Mat. Sat. 
only. Special performances Thurs. Eves. 
at 11:45.)—Singing and dancing by a 
colored cast. With Miller and Lyles. 

My MaryLanp: (Casino, B’way at 39.)—An 
operetta about Barbara Frietchie and some 
soldiers from the North and South. 

PRESENT ArMsS: (Lew Fields’ Mansfield, 47, 
W. Mat. Thurs.)—Another Fields, Rodgers 
and Hart musical comedy, this time about 
the marines. 

RAIN OR SHINE: (George M. Cohan, B'’way 
at 43.)—The inimitable Joe Cook in a so- 
so musical comedy with a circus as back 
ground. 

RosaLtige: (New Amsterdam, 42, W.)—A 
Ziegfeld presentation of Marilyn Miller and 
Jack Donahue. 


KEEP SHUFFLIN'’: 








Suow Boar: (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. Mat 
Thurs.)—Edna Ferber’s novel set to Kern's 
finest score. With Charles Winninger and 
Helen Morgan. A ‘must go.” 

THe THREE MusSKETEERS: (Lyric, 42, W. 
Mat. Thurs.)—The swashbuckling D’Artag 
nan and his boon companions singing Friml 
music. Dennis King is starred. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


(Dates should be verified because of frequent 
late changes by managers) : 


Diptomacy: (Erlanger’s, 44, W. Opens 
Mon., May 28.)—A _ revival of Sardou’s 
play with William Faversham, Margaret 


Anglin, and others. 

THe GRAND Street Forries: (Booth, 45, W. 
Opens Mon., May 28.)—A new edition. 

Porcy : (Republic, 42, W. Opens Mon., May 
28.)—Return engagement of this study of 
negro life by the Theatre Guild. 
Due to open too late to be reviewed in this 
issue : 

Dorian Gray: (Biltmore, 47, W.)—Drama 
tization of Oscar Wilde’s story. 

Get Me 1n THE Movies: (Earl Carroll, 
3’way at 50.)—With Sterling Holloway. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 
* Better dress, but not obligatory. 


BarNEY’s, 83 W. 3.—A good rowdy place in 
the Village. Closes for the summer Sat., 
May 26. 

Crus Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—Rosita and Ramon 
entertain a smart after-theatre clientele.* 

Crus MontMartre, 205 W. 50.—Emil Cole- 
man’s orchestra playing for a crowd who 
all seem to know each other. Especially 
cool on warm nights.* 

Ciusp RicHMAN, 157 W. 56.—Really George 
Olsen’s, and one of the few that are gay 
without being rough.* 

Vitta VENIcE, 10 E. 60.—Collegiate atmos 
phere and formal dress successfully com- 
bined. 

BROADWAY ATMOSPHERE—We list only a few, 

though there are dozens of the general type. 
They run to noisy pattern and the season 
when they hunt out-of-town buyers is at 
hand. Texas Guinan, with a new show and 
summer decorations, is at the Salon Royal, 
58, W. of B’way. Open all night. 
Miss Morgan sings for the flashier Broad 
way and society lights at Chez Helen Mor 
gan, 151 W. 54... . Durante, Jackson and 
Clayton are at the Parody, 48, W. of B’way, 
and madder than ever. Alberta is the 
new singer at Chez Florence, 117 W. 48: 
but Florence is in Paris 

GREENWICH VILLAGE—County Fair, 54 E. 9; 
Chico’s, 245 Sullivan: and Mori's, 144 
Bleecker, are informal and not so expensive. 

HarLEM—Small’s, 7 Ave. at 134; The Nest, 
169 W. 133; and Connie’s Inn, 7 Ave. at 
131, are among the better places for first 
visitors not under expert guidance. Most 
amusing places not open to unknown whites. 
Go very late and don't dress. 


WitTH THE RussIAns—Yar, 9 E. 54, was one 


(Continued on page 10) 
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In America—The Land of Youth, it is a Madame’s 


natural temptation—into which many women’s 


Gown Shop 


down shops have fallen—to hawe fashions 
— 


is 


more suitable for girls than for women. 
= 
Exclusively 
Our patrons tell us that Madame’s Individual 
Gown Shop is unique in that it makes no <i 


attempt to dress young girls, but concentrates Wom ans , 


all its efiorts on having clothes of superlative 


smartness, designed and proportioned exclus- 


_* 


ively for women—all women, from the just 
over twenty to the dignified matron. 


This does not mean that we do 





not hawe young fashions. We do. Young 


but not youthful. Smart and eminently 


suitable. The real New York woman is the 


1a 


smartest woman in the world, and it is , 


our pride to dress her as she deserves- 


4 





For Mademoiselle--there is, of course 


Mademoiselle’s own Individual Shop. 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVE., 371u AND 38ru STS., NEW YORK 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, MAY 25, THROUGH SATUR- 


DAY, JUNE 2. 


(Continued from page 8) 


of last winter's rages; Russian music, and 
no dancing. Kavkaz, B'’way at 53, and 
Katinka, 109 W. 49, are also worth trying, 
particularly on Saturday nights. 

Note: The address of the Embassy Club. 
open only to members, is 151 E. 57 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 
it 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Sunday Mat. at 3 
Titles are listed alphabetically.) 

3ERLIN: (Fifth Ave. Playhouse, 5 Ave. at 
13; performances continue daily from 2 

to 11 p.m.)—An interesting, but not quite 
successful, attempt to capture the mood of 

a big city. 

“HE Crowp: (Sheridan, 7 Ave. at 12; Sat.. 

Sun., and Mon., May 26-28; performances 
continuous daily from 1 p.mM.)—A_ thor 
oughly worthwhile picture directed by 
King Vidor. It shouldn't be missed. 

Four Sons: (Gaiety, B'way at 46.)—A 
mother’s heart torn by war, and mended 
again. 

THe Man Wuo LauGus: (Central, B’way at 
47.)—A mixture of love, horror, and loose 
ness; adapted from Hugo’s novel. 

StreET ANGEL: (Globe, B’way at 46.)— Quite 
a beautiful picture despite the synthetic 
story. With Janet Gaynor. 

Wines: (Criterion, B’way at 44.)—Good film- 
ing of war in the clouds, with a silly story. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


Dawn: (Times Square, 42, W. Announced 
to open Tues., May 29. Daily at 2:45 and 
8:45 p.m.)—The much-discussed picture of 
the life and death of Edith Cavell. 

Tue STREET OF Sin: (Rialto, 7 Ave. at 42. 
\nnounced to open Sat., May 26.  Per- 
formances continuous weekdays from 10 
A.M., and Sun. from 11:30)—Emil Jan- 
nings’ latest film. 

The following, if you run across them, are 
also recommended: ‘‘Across to Singapore,” 
sea adventures; “The Big Noise,” satire with 
Chester Conklin; ‘The Circus,” Chaplin's 
latest; “Dressed to Kill,’”’ good crook melo- 
drama; ‘‘Easy come, Easy Go,” light comedy 
with Richard Dix; ‘The Last Command,”’ 
with Emil Jannings; “The Last Moment,”’ 
picturing the thoughts of a drowning man; 
and ‘Sadie Thompson,” the film version of 
“Rain.”’ with Gloria Swanson 


ART 


ADVERTISING Art—An annual presentation 
of the trade’s best paintings, posters, and 
illustrations: Art Center, 65 E. 56. Open 
10 a.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays; Sun., 2 to 5 
P.M Last day: Tues., May 29, when it 


remains open until 9 p.m 

\ summer show with some of the 
Daniel, 600 Madison (above 
weekdays. 


AMERICANS 
best moderns 
57). Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M 


+ 





BLAKE—Water colors, unusual collection 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5 Ave. at 82. 
Open 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. weekdays; Sat. to 6 
p.M.; Sun., 1 to 6 p.m. Exhibition closes 
rhurs., May 31. 

CuaAseE—Memorial show of the leader of his 
decade: American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, 633 W. 155. Open 10 a.m. to 5 
p.M. weekdays; Sun., 2 to 5 p.m. 

ErcHINGS OF New YorK—Karl Dehmann: 
Harlow, McDonald, 667 5 Ave (above 52). 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 P.M. weekdays, but closed 
Sat. afternoons. 

For THE HomMe—Small water colors, prints 
and oils by such moderns as Peggy Bacon, 
Max Weber, Kuniyoshi and others: Down- 
tawn, 113 W. 13. Open 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
and 8 to 10 p.m. weekdays. 

MaTISSE AND Company—Another warm- 
weather offering worth your time: Valen- 
tine, 43 E. 57. Open 10:30 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays; Sat., May 26, 10:30 a.m. to 3 
p.M.; closed Saturdays in June. 

MopEeRNS—Museum dedicated to the living: 
New York University, 100 Wash. Sq. E. 
Open 9 a.m. to 9 P.M. weekdays; Sat. 
until 6 P.M. 

More AMErIcANS—Burchfield, Kuhn, and 
Pach among others: Montross, 26 E. 56. 
Open 9 a.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays; closes at 
noon Saturdays in June. 

SALONS OF AMERICA—The annual show: 
Anderson Galleries, 489 Park Ave. (at 59). 
Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. Ends Sat., May 26. 

TapPEstTRIES—Loan Exhibition of famous 
French Gothic tapestries. Opens Sat., May 
26, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5 Ave. 
at 82; Gallery D6. Hours: 10 a.m. to 5 
P.M. weekdays; Sat. to 6 p.M.; Sun., 1 to 6 
P.M. 

W HITNEY—A live group of some of our best 
and some of the comers: Whitney Club, 10 
W. 8. Open 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 
Closes Sat., May 26. 


MUSIC 


Opera Concert—Mad. Sy. 
May 27, at 8:30 P.M. 


ON THE AIR 


LupLow AND  GAINSBORG—Violinist and 
pianist, Fri., May 25, at 8 p.m., over WJZ. 

PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONETTE—String  en- 
semble, Fri., May 25, at 8:30 p.m., over 
WJZ. 

STRING ENSEMBLE—Beethoven and Debussy 
quartets, Fri., May 25, at 10 p.m., over 
WJZ. 

Unitep SyMPHONY 
Barlow conducting. 
P.M., over WOR. 

Opera Concert—From Mad. Sy. Garden, 
Sun., May 27, at 9 p.m., over WABC. 

RicHarp RopGers—Composer pianist, with 
Louis James, tenor, Mon., May 28, at 9:30 
P.M., over WJZ 

PRESIDENT Coo.ince will speak in Memorial 
Day Exercises, National Cemetery, Gettys- 





Garden, Sun., 


OrcHESTRA—Howard 
Sun., May 27, at 3 


YY) 


TIME GIVEN, INCLUDING TRAIN DEPARTURES, IS DAYLIGHT SAVING | 


burg, Pa., Wed., May 30, at 3 p.M., over 
WJZ. 

PLAYERS’ CLus—Raymond Hitchcock, Daniel 
Frohman, and others broadcast Wed., May 
30. at 10 p.m., over WJZ 


SPORTS 


BasEBALL—Giants vs. Philadelphia: Fri. and 
Sat., May 25-26, at 3 p.m.; double-header 
Sun., May 27, at 2 p.m.; Giants vs. Brook- 
lyn, Fri. and Sat., June 1-2; games at Polo 
Grounds. (Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or Bus 
No. 3.). Yankees vs. Washington 
double-headers played Tues. and Wed., May 
29-30, starting at 1:30 p.m.; Thurs., May 
31, at 3 P.M.; games at Yankee Stadium 
(Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or East Side Jerome 
Ave. Subway.) 

Box1nc—( Main bout at 10 p.M., preliminaries 
at 8:15.) Loughran vs. Latzo, for light- 
heavyweight title; Ebbets Field, Sullivan 
St. just off Franklin Ave., Brooklyn; Wed.. 
May 30. (Take Brighton Line train on 
B.M.T. to Prospect Park.) 

Crew—American Henley, on the Schuylkill, 
Philadelphia, Sat., May 26, at 2 p.m 
(Regular trains to Philadelphia leave Penn 
Station every hour on the hour, taking two 
hours.) . . . Syracuse vs. Cornell, at Ithaca. 
Sat., May 26. (Best train leaves Penn. Sta- 
tion 11:45 p.m. Standard time Fri. to arrive 
Ithaca 7:32 a.m. Sat.) N.Y. Rowing 
Ass'n, Memorial Day Regatta, 1:30 Pp... 
the Harlem. Best seen from Harlem River 
Speedway. (Take Broadway-Van Cortlandt 
Subway to 181st St. and walk east.) 

Horst SHows—Tuxedo Horse Show, Tuxedo 
Park, N.Y., Fri. and Sat., June 1-2. 

Poto—Yale vs. Harvard, Phipps Field, New 
Haven, on Sat., June 2, at 4 p.m. (Trains 
leave Grand Central at 1 and 2 p.m. to 
reach New Haven at 2:51 and 3:54.) 

Racinc—Belmont Park: Races weekdays at 
2:30 p.m. until June 9. (Trains leave Penn 
Station at intervals from 12:30 to 1:55 
P.M.) 

YACHTING—Six-metre trials for International 
Races abroad, off Oyster Bay, Sat. and 
Sun., May 26-27... . Harlem Yacht Club 
Regatta, Harlem Y.C., Wed., May 30... . 
Knickerbocker Yacht Club Regatta, Port 
Washington, L.I., Sat., June 2. 


Note: Intercollegiate Track Championships, 
Cambridge, Mass., Fri. and Sat., May 25-26. 
... Davis Cup, American Zone semi-finals: 
United States vs. China, Kansas City, May 
25-27... . Davis Cup, American Zone prob- 
able finals: United States vs. Japan, Chi- 


? 


cago, June 1-3. 


OTHER EVENTS 
BaLLteT—Alexis Kosloff’s version of Rimsky- 
Korsakov's “Scheherazade.” Carnegie Hall, 
Sat., May 26, at 8:30 p.m. 
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‘Che PERFUME, fhe COSTUME. the TYPE. 
constitute an ENSEMBLE 


I have always told my clien- mode; they are also harmoni- 
tele—ensemble is everything! ous with the grand types of 
And I have followed my own women who constitute the 
precept in creating the most — world of fashion. This is the 
important accessory of all to —s most satisfying achievement 
chime with type and costume — of my career as a grand cou- 
—the perfume to harmonize _turier. To it I have devoted 
with them. My perfumes A, years of patient search and 
B, and C are not only scents _all the talent at my command. 


of today, keyed to today’s Cutarh iw 4 











I am giving my Perfumes to a restricted number of fine shops in America. 


A list of these appears below. | {FONG 


LUCIEN LELONG PAR ieee 


NEW YORK: 551 FIFTH AVENUE 





MY PERFUMES MAY NOW BE PURCHASED IN THE STORES LISTED BELOW 


Neu York—B ALTMAN & CO * BONWIT TELLER & CO. * KURZMAN + LORD & TAYLOR + SAKS FIFTH AVENUE * FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. * ARNOLD CONSTABLE & CO. 
STERN BROTHERS + JAY THORPE + JAS. MCCREERY & CO. * JOHN WANAMAKIR + ALSO AT THE COMMODORE + BILTMORE + Brooklyn—errt D K LOESER & CO. + ABRAHAM 
& STRAUS + Newark—L. BAMBERGER & CO. + Philadelphia—THE BLUM STORE + BONWIT TELLER & CO. + B. F. DEWEES + STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER + JOHN WANAMAKER 





this is the time of year 
when the smartest 
events all take place 
in the wide open 


spaces...the polo 

matches... races 

...country week- 
ends... 








and the smartest country 
shoe of the season is our 
perforated lizardskin 
which fastens with a 
kohinoor buckle... 
and of course has 

a country heel... 

of leather. 22.50 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


LIFE insurance man told us 

of a remarkable business mi- 

gration which took place in 
Madison Square recently. He said 
that one division of the Metropolitan 
Life moved en masse from one build- 
ing to another, across the connecting 
bridge. At 2:30 the one hundred 
clerks ceased work and got up from 
their desks. At 2:41 the first desk 


was up-ended by a porter. At 3:35 
the whole works had been trans- 
ferred to the other building and elec- 
tricians were installing the telephones. 
At 3:36 the clerks sat down and took 
up their duties. “And didn’t any of 
the clerks escape?” we asked. But it 
was the wrong question. 


HERE is very little privacy any 

more, not even at public dinners. 
When the Actors’ Fund honored its 
celebrities with an all-star entertain- 
ment, the Eskimo Pie Corporation 
paid Daniel Frohman ten thousand 
dollars for the privilege of broadcast- 








ing the funny sayings and the songs. 

We understand that this is coming to 
be regarded as an important source of 
revenue now, and dinners are held not 
so much to be eaten as to be broadcast. 
Nothing is done for its own sake any 
more: there must always be a hook-up. 


If a Henry David Thoreau should 
turn up today, we are quite sure that 
the sizzling of his little skillet in the 
woods would be heard in forty-eight 
states through the courtesy of a Baking 
Powder Company, and that he would 
be widely advertised in all newspapers 
as endorsing a certain brand of potato 


bug. 


LTHOUGH we hate to say so, 

there are really two sides to ev- 
erything. ‘There are two sides to the 
movietone. ‘The movie people, sur- 
prised and delighted to hear sounds 
coming from their film, seem to be 
under the delusion that anything that 
makes a noise is worth reproducing— 
just as in the old days they believed 
that anything that moved was worth 
screening. We agree that it is excit- 
ing actually to hear the airplanes 
which flash before our eyes in a news- 
reel. Sometimes the singing is pleasant, 


We about 


less enthusiastic 


too. are 





motorcycle races, fire engines, and the 
interior of radiator factories. As we 
look back on the old screen days of 
noiseless steam shovels and speechless 
actors, we seem to recall a certain be- 
nign satisfaction derived from sitting 
in the comfortable dark, seeing things 
without hearing them. We _ recom- 
mend that movie showmen be discrim- 
inating with their audible flickerings— 
just in case we want to take a good nap. 


HE question of a writer’s rela- 
tions to the publisher of his writ- 
ing is interesting to most people, 


we suspect. Heywood Broun was 


dropped from the World for writing 
a piece for the Nation which said that 
there no really independent 
newspapers, not even the one he 
worked for. It was a nice question 
of ethics and of taste—whether Mr. 
Broun, employed by the World, 
should have written such an article 
for another publication. Mr. Broun 
now appears daily in the Telegram, 
and notice that in the masthead 
of his column is a little legend to the 


were 


we 





l 


effect that the ideas thereunder do not 


necessarily agree with the editorial 
policy of the paper. That is a sort 
of white plume which the paper 


But from what we 
know of life (and you would be sur- 
prised how much we know of life) 
relations between writer and publisher 
are the they always 
namely, that the publisher will publish 
whatever he thinks is good to publish, 
and will refuse to publish anything 


wears, proudly. 


Same as were, 


else. “That is why there are pub- 
lishers; and, to go one step farther, 
that is why there are writers. 


Fun with Politics 


E are and 

deeply interested in politics when 
something goes wrong. It seems then, 
that Mr. Samuel Untermyer recently 
had Mayor Walker on. It all came 
about because Mr. Untermyer was de- 
posed as chief of counsel for the city 
in the magnificent five-cent fare bat- 
tle. Mayor Walker appointed former 
Controller Craig in his place, to take 
charge of the final argument on the 


perverse are most 





“Now this is a 


very lovely bed.” 
issue before the federal court. Mr. 
Untermyer’s arduous preparatory work 
thus went for nothing. It seems that 
the administration thought it would be 
better if a good organization man 
fought the splendid battle against the 
Interborough. Mr. Craig fought a 
dandy fight too, announcing that he 
was going to seize the subways at any 
minute. We just had our secretary call 
up, and they have not been seized yet, 
but Mr. Craig’s gesture won the head- 
lines (the important thing in politics) 
and Mr. Untermyer retired to his 
country house to brood. 

Shortly after this, the federal court 
announced that a seven-cent fare seemed 
all right. A very affecting tableau fol- 
lowed that. The Mayor and Mr. 
Craig got all dressed up and bade the 
heralds and criers call through the 
streets that they were going to Wash- 
ington Court 
to set a date to hear the city’s plea. 
They then set out to do that in a 
private car, amid cheers. It . was 


to beg the Supreme 


ee 





just after they left that Mr. Unter- 
myer called in the newspapermen and 
announced quietly that he had already 
got the Supreme Court to set a hearing 


date. It seems he had sent a man to 
Washington the night before to see 
about it. ‘This was while the Mayor 
and Mr. Craig were having the car 
polished up. 

“T did my best to reach the Mayor 
and Mr. Craig to tell them it was all 
settled, but I didn’t seem to be able to 
reach them before they left,” said Mr. 
Untermyer. ‘They say he looted like 
a sly old lion licking his chops after 
eating a couple of Christians. 


Holding Down Seats 


HE state of our democracy makes 

it difficult to reserve seats for im- 
portant people at a public auction. To 
do so openly is illegal, the law provid- 
ing that whoever gets a seat first may 
hold it. So it was that, at the auction 
of the effects of Judge Gary, the 
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organization in charge was hard put to 
reserve seats for the known buyers of 
objets dart, Finally it was done this 
way: three hundred youngsters were 
hired from the Fifty-seventh Street 
Y. M. C. A. to occupy seats until the 
proper persons arrived and then, at a 
sign, to relinquish them. Each boy was 
paid one dollar. The youngster who 
gave up his seat to Mr. Clarence 
Mackay was handed a ten-dollar bill 
by that gentleman and was so excited 
he left without waiting for the dollar 
from the management. 


House Master 


HORNTON WILDER will have 

made about seventy-five thousand 
dollars out of “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey” by the end of the year, not 
counting the thousand-dollar Pulitzer 
prize, but so far he is still house master 
and teacher of French at Lawrence- 
ville. He seems, however, to be waver- 
ing about teaching much longer, but 
his friends believe he will come back 
to that life even though he plans to 
spend this summer in Europe (some 
say with Gene Tunney, others that he 


“will hide quietly in Henry James’ 


house at Rye). He will not, at any 
rate, come to this city to live. He tried 
that once for a month, as dramatic 
critic for the Theatre Arts Monthly, 
but resigned because he said he loved 
the theatre too well to go to a show 
every night. After he became the rage, 
literary-tea folk got him to come here 
for several teas, but he believes the 
people he met were mainly interested 
in whether he is “spoiled.” ‘This made 
him moody and he thinks some have 
mistaken that for egotism. Thus when 
the tea folk give him a bid now to 
such an affair he says the headmaster 
won't grant him a leave of absence 
just at this time. The headmaster is 
the man who persuaded Wilder to 
come to Lawrenceville and who now, 
when they meet in a group, invariably 
says, ““Ah—Wilder. Now I shine by 
reflected glory.” 

After leaving Yale the author had 
a fellowship at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome where he plotted his 
first novel “The Cabala,” which he 
still thinks is better than “The 
Bridge.” Also he began work on the 
latter book in Rome. He mulls his 
novels over in his mind for months 
and then writes them rather rapidly. 
In the case of both books he was re- 
luctant about publishing, feeling that 
they were not quite ready. “The 
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Bridge of San Luis Rey” is generally 
praised as most carefully wrought but 
the author feels he might have put 
more work on it. He didn’t believe it 
would be popular. Its success was 
immediate. First editions are now 
quoted around forty dollars and 
bookmen predict they will bring eighty 
at the end of the year. 

His next novel will be a dramatiza- 
tion of “Andria,” by Terence, and 
after that he plans a novel concerning 
a character like Uncle Pio in “The 
Bridge.” In the future he expects to 
divide his time between writing novels 
and writing plays. He has already 
done one play, “The Trumpet Shall 
Sound,” which the American Labora- 
tory Theatre put on without causing 
much disturbance. 

The boys in his charge- at Davis 
House in Lawrenceville like him and 
call him Thorny when he is out of 
range. If he knows this, he says noth- 
ing about it. They recently elected 
him faculty advisor of the Smoke- 
house, a basement room where youths 
with parental permission may smoke. 


He usually joins them there in the 
evening. His friends say that, except 
at teas, he converses in much the same 
clear style that he writes. He spends 
much time reading, mostly the sty- 
lists, and just the other day finished 
rereading “Don Quixote.” He plays 
golf as his only outdoor recreation. 
Mail from his admirers keeps him 
busy. One man sent him a copy of 
“The Bridge” for autographing and 
also asked him to correct, in his own 
hand, the line “she turned the pages 
with her gemmed hands.” It should 
read, the gentleman thought, “with 
her gummed hands.” Nothing was 
done about that. 


American Plan 


SouTH AMERICAN lady who re- 

cently came here was almost im- 
mediately called upon to take her 
daughter to a hospital. The lady’s 
English was slight and, even after 
several visits, she hadn’t got it straight 
in her mind just how long her daugh- 
ter would be kept there. One day in 


— 
wn 


the solarium she encountered a young 
woman patient who knew a little 
Spanish. This woman said she herself 
had been in the place three weeks and 
would probably be there three weeks 
added, will 
daughter, in all likelihood. ‘The South 
American lady swooned, When a nurse 


longer—so, she your 


had brought her to, it all came out. 
What the woman patient had really 
said in Spanish was that she had been 
there three years and expected to stay 
three years more. 


Zoo Things 


OOK at the new vine-snake if you 
go to Bronx Zoo. Its head and 
neck are so thin, even its eyes are oval 
instead of round. No room for round 
eyes. Even the pupils of the eyes are 
oval. Everything about it is stream- 
It is a horrid little viper and 
will keep you awake. Dr. Ditmars 


lined. 


caught it in Central America. We 
asked him how that is done. ‘“‘You 


grab them,” he said. 
We gazed also at the dread yellow- 





“Hortense! Hortense—how can you giggle at a moment like this?” 
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beard, and at the green whip-snake, 
and at the coral-snake, very poisonous 
and beautiful. The reptile house is 
more sinister than ever. In the door- 
way the new karung lies in his pebbly 
pool, untempted by food. They have 
tried him with killies, mice, sparrows, 
lizards, but he lies still, fasting, and 
never comes out of the water. In a 
few days will arrive the giant toads 
that Dr. Ditmars captured at night 
along the edges of jungle trails. Their 
bodies are veneered with a pasty sub- 
stance which is poisonous. 

The Galapagos (accent on the sec- 
ond syllable) tortoises are numerous 
but dull. Most of them will be sent 
to a colony in the Bahamas or the 
Florida Keys for propagation. Those 
that remain will eat carrots, cabbage, 
and fruit, and live to a great age. They 
are land beasts, and the keeper assured 
us they would drown immediately if 
cast into the sea. Their race is nearly 
extinct. 

This is a pretty season in the Zoo. 
The pink and the white dogwood are 
out, the rhododendrons are beginning 
to bloom, the petals from the snowdrop 
tree whiten the walks, and the pea- 
cocks are vain against green lawns. 
We were surprised to learn that the 
peahens in the Park often hatch broods 
of peachicks. The birds receive no 
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BAIR MAILS: 


averages 


| 100 miles 


care, forage for themselves, and live 
off the fat of the land—as the squirrels 
do. 

There are no beavers in Beaver Val- 
ley, but the pond has been fixed and a 
colony will be started. We can report 
no births at the monkey house, but 
there is a Prjevalsky colt, doing nice- 
ly; a young camel, two sets of twins 
among the Barbary sheep, two buffalo 
calves, and a very ludicrous little bow- 
legged elephant only eighteen months 
old. The lower buffalo corral is being 
converted into automobile parking 
space. The sea-lions are fed at three 
o'clock. The most interesting (to us) 
place in the Park is the orang-utan 
cage. The sparrows in the east end of 
the Park are lining their nests with 
camel’s hair. Jenny, the giraffe, is an- 
ticipating a blessed event about Decem- 
ber 23. The child will weigh a hun- 
dred pounds and will stand five feet 
six. 


HILE we were sitting in Dr. 

Ditmars’ office, talking, three 
people phoned. The first lady said 
there was a cobra on her parlor rug (in 
New Jersey) and wanted serum right 
away. The second lady said a curious 
animal was on her kitchen table, and 
please what was it? (Dr. Ditmars told 
her it was a coati mundi and would 
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make a good pet.) The third lady had 
a little son who had found a little 
snapping turtle, and did the Zoo want 
it? (Dr. Ditmars said “Yes,” and to 
send it by American Express. ) 


To Whom It May Concern 
* is still possible for a lady to in- 


sure herself against having twins, 
but the rates have gone up. This we 
learned from a young wife who re- 
cently investigated the situation. 
Lloyd’s will write such a policy, but it 
costs eighty dollars per thousand—con- 
sidered rather high. The rates, she was 
informed, used to be much lower, but 
people succeeded in getting the better 
of the company, which became quite 
wary in consequence. Before granting 
the policy now, the company investi- 
gates the applicant’s ancestry and if the 
family tree shows too many double 
twigs, the policy is denied. We merely 
mention this matter because we hap- 
pened to hear about it—no other rea- 
son. 


Performer 
ROBABLY 


around town is 
Greenwich Village Follies, which is 
made of papier-maché, wood, and 
wires, but has come to be regarded as 
a sentient thing—as, in fact, a real 
actor. Mr. J. J. Shubert, for example, 
always feeds it an apple when he goes 
backstage. If Mr. James Grant, who 
plays the horse’s forelegs and _ head, 
happens to be inside at the time, he 
gravely accepts the apple, otherwise 
Mr. Shubert stuffs it down the animal’s 
throat anyway. 

The horse cost eighteen hundred 
dollars to build and is seventeen years 


the best known horse 
the one in the 
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old, but gets about 
just as well as it did 


when, before the war, it 

made its début in “La Belle 
Paris.” The first man to handle 
the ten strings that manipulate 


the eyes, ears, mouth and tongue was 
Lou Quinn, and he is still proud of 
having created that important role. 
The horse has been in a number of 
shows, but made perhaps its greatest hit 
in “White Wings,” playing one of the 
leading parts with Mr. George Ali 
hidden away between the ears and the 
front hooves. Mr. Ali is a great artist 
at animal pantomime and so is Mr. 
Grant, who now pulls the strings. The 
latter considers his art a dignified and 
important one, and he has been some 
famous stage beasts in his day, includ- 
ing Nana, the dog in “Peter Pan,” 
with Maude Adams. He boasts that 
he studied under such masters of this 
art as Henry E. Dixey, who many 
years ago was the hind legs of the 
heifer in “Evangeline,” and Nat 
Goodwin, who was the fore legs of the 
same animal. 

The man in the rear of the horse 
now is Mr. Donahue, a former acro- 
bat, and he has only one string to man- 
ipulate, the one that operates the tail. 
Mr. Donahue, it seems, likes his work 
but is very modest about it and at first 
was not inclined to consider himself a 
real actor. Indeed, it was not until 
just the other day that he could be per- 
suaded to join Equity. He finally did, 
however, and now the horse is a one 
hundred per cent actor in good standing. 


Arrived 
CALIFORNIAN here on a visit 


a week ago was proceeding from 
the East Fifties to the theatre in 
an automobile. He and _his 
companions were in a hurry 


but were held up by 





trafic at Third Avenue, at Park 
Avenue, and at Madison, Fifth, and 
Sixth Avenues. This seemed to sur- 
prise the visitor not a little but he said 
nothing until the Sixth Avenue stop, a 
long restful one, when he sighed and 
said pensively, gazing at the sea of 
machines about him, “Well, I guess 
the automobile has come to stay.” 


The Early Reel 


E said some time ago that two 

movie theatres on Third Avenue 
open up around seven in the morning. 
It has now been pointed out to us that 
one in midtown, namely, at Eighth 
Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street, 
starts showing pictures at 8:30. 
Furthermore, Loew’s New York Thea- 
tre in Times Square a few weeks ago 
changed its starting time from 11 
o'clock to 9:30. The explanation we 
have been given is that there are more 
job-hunters about town now than for 
some time. Up betimes and with little 
to do, they go to a show. 


Aunt Lizzie’s House 


OR thirty years, until she died two 

years ago, a little old lady lived in 
a brownstone in one of the East 
”Teens. Some of our older readers will 
identify her when we reveal that her 
life was dedicated to what she termed 
her Call: the National Christian 
League for the Promotion of Purity. 
She founded it and was its president 
for forty-two years. It 
crated, among other things, to the sup- 
pression of alcoholic drink. The little 
lady was a bundle of nerves, but with 
the heart of a lion. One of her 
achievements was to win over the 
father of Woodrow Wilson to prohi- 
bition. During all those years her resi- 


Was conse- 


dence was not only her home but also 
the headquarters of the organization 
she headed, and its austerity reflected 
the grimness of her pur- 
pose. When she died 
she left it to two 
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old gentlemen who had long been in- 
terested in her crusade. She said she 
wanted it to be a monument to purity 
forever. These venerable heirs died not 
many months ago and the administra- 
tor of their estate sold the place to a 
man who said he wanted to remodel 
it as a home for young women. 

We do not know the detailed history 
of the house since that day, nor do the 
two relatives of the deceased lady who 
told us this ironic tale. These kinsfolk, 
a niece and a nephew, came down from 
their present home in Montpelier last 
week and they were determined that 
this time they would visit once again 
the house they had known of old. In 
the spirit of pilgrims they made the 
trip downtown. They mounted the old 
brownstone steps and pushed the but- 
ton, and had no more than remarked 
that outwardly the place had changed 
but little when the door was opened 
by a man who eyed them with militant 
suspicion. They began to explain their 
unusual mission, but the man cut in on 
them sharply. “Who have you been 
here with? Your Aunt Lizzie—what 
did you say her name was?” It all 
ended when the guardian declared, “I 
am sorry, you can’t get in here without 





cards—got t’ have cards.” 


S.R. O. 
brie about the bitterest defeat this 


city can administer to anyone oc- 
curred to a lady from Brockton, Mass., 
who came to town last week. Brock- 
ton happens to be the home of Edgar 
B. Davis, and hence the lady knew 
that she must see ““The Ladder” while 
in New York in order to be able to tell 
her friends in Brockton that she had 
seen Edgar’s show. But she had only 
one night in town, and when she ar- 
rived at the box office every seat was 
gone. —THE NEw YorKERs 
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THE SEARCHED SOUL 


When I consider, pro and con, 

What things my love is built upon— 
A curly mouth; a sinewed wrist; 

A questioning brow; a pretty twist 
Of words as old and tried as sin; 

A pointed ear; a cloven chin; 

Long, tapered limbs; and slanted eyes 
Not cold nor kind nor darkly wise— 
When so I ponder, here apart, 

What shallow boons suffice my heart, 
What dust-bound Trivia capture me, 
I marvel at my normalcy. 


SOLACE 


There was a rose that faded young; 
I saw its shattered beauty hung 
Upon a broken stem. 
I heard them say, “What need to care, 
With roses budding everywhere?” 
I did not answer them. 


There was a bird brought down to die; 

They said, “A thousand fill the sky— 
What reason to be sad?” 

There was a girl whose lover fled; 

I did not wait the while they said, 
“There’s many another lad.” 











ON CHEATING THE 
FIDDLER 


“Then we will have to-night,” we said, 
““To-morrow—may we not be dead?” 
To-morrow touched our eyes; and found 
Us stepping firm above the ground, 

Our pulses quick, our blood alight. 
To-morrow’s gone—we’ll have to-night! 


RHYME AGAINST LIVING 


If wild my breast and sore my pride, 
I bask in dreams of suicide. 

If cool my heart and high my head, 

I think, “(How lucky are the dead!” 


DISTANCE 


If you should cross the world, my dear, 
To work or love or fight, 

I could be brave and wistful here, 
And close my eyes at night. 


It were a sweet and gallant pain 
To be a sea apart; 

But oh, to have you down the lane 
Is bitter to my heart. 











GRANDE PASSION 


If you should break your beauteous nose, 
My love would perish, I suppose ; 

Or did your hair go limp and straight, 

I might again be celibate. 

Were you to slide your step, and peer, 
You’d see my little back, I fear; 

But iose, my love, your soul and sense— 
I should not know the difference, 


—DorotrHy PARKER 
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THREE METHODS OF ACQUIRING LOAM 


N the spring, to paraphrase the old 
adage, the young gardener’s fancy 
“lightly turns” to thoughts of his 

“arden.” 

We all ought to have a hobby and 
happy he indeed who can lose thoughts 
of office, sales resistance, and petty cash 
in the delicious feel of the loam of his 
kitchen garden as he toys with it in the 
fresh paleness of a spring twilight. 
There is nothing like the feel of cool 
loam to refresh tired minds, as the late 
Andrew Carnegie well knew. That 
shrewd Scot always kept a box of it in 
his office and whenever he saw any of 
his executives “that tired 
look” under the eyes, he would call 
them to him and “Have some 
loam?” 

Now, we are not all Andrew Car- 
negies, but we can all have some loam. 
I admit that it is a bit more difficult 
for the average resident of New York 
City to have a kitchen garden as a 
hobby than it is for a resident of some 
rural community where loam is dirt 


cheap. 


wearing 


say, 


F the New Yorker does decide he 

wants a kitchen garden, how then 

is he going to procure his loam? There 
are several ways. 

1. By inheritance. Under the law 
of escrow loam can be bequeathed. 
There have been, however, no great 
loam bequests in New York City in re- 
cent decades. The metropolis must de- 
pend on the provinces for its supply of 
loam. There was a day when 
Manhattan Island was covered with 
loam which historians tell us was of 
a particularly fine quality, but when 
the British evacuated the city during 
the Revolution they stripped the island 
of its loam so that the so-called rebels 
would not be able to raise the hoats 
necessary for the feeding of their 
horses. Hoats was an early American 
grain staple, used for feeding cattle. 
Later on, Luther Burbank separated 
hoats into two distinct varieties of 
vetch which he called, respectively, hay 
and oats. Naturally the American 
horses resented the shoddy trick of the 
British with great bitterness and did 
not forgive them until many years 
later. 

2. Loam may be procured by gift. 
Many authorities feel that this is the 
best way to get your loam inasmuch as 
it does away with the necessity of 
being nice to elderly maiden aunts rich 
in loam and liable to bequeath it to 


charity if not properly coddled and 
flattered. 

It is perfectly proper for the would- 
ve kitchen gardener to convey to his 
friends tactfully at Christmas time the 
idea that loam would be an acceptable 
gift. One skilled in the arts of con- 
versation can always 
guide the talk to the 
subject of loam, and 
once there the rest is 
clear sailing. A sigh, 
and some softly ut- 
tered hope that loam 
may be among one’s 
Christmas gifts, is 
generally more than 
enough of a hint to 
the friend with or- 
dinary intelligence. 
But one must ever 
be on the watch for 
friends without or- 
dinary intelligence, 
t.e., dumb friends, 
and I don’t 
dogs and horses. Due probably to the 


mean 


fact that some careless eugenist of the 
previous century forgot to turn off the 
Jukes family in time, the country has 
been flooded with extremely dumb peo- 
ple, and any one of these is liable to 
become your friend any day unless you 
are very careful. 


ANY extremely intelligent per- 
sons, however, are not good 

conversationalists. “They are shy, or 
their bridgework slips, or for some 
other they feel embarrassed 
when confronted with the task of car- 
rying on a conversation. Now for the 
benefit of persons of this type, I have 
made up a little conversation which 
may help. Notice the deftness, the ease, 
with which the conversation is switched 
from an wholly alien subject to the 
subject of loam. Let us assume that 
a loam-coveter named Marie Bortikeff 
wants to impress upon a Christmas- 
gift-giving - friend named Alfred 
Dowden-Dowden the fact that she 
wants some loam for Christmas. They 
meet on Fifth Avenue, at Forty-first 
Street. 

Hre—Pardon me, but 
met somewhere before? 

SHE—Sir, how dare you! 

Hre—Oh, I’m sorry. I meant no 
offence. Please do not misunder- 
stand. 

He starts to go away, a thing upon 
which she had not quite reckoned. 


reason 


haven’t we 





















“Fle and she 
then sing...” 


Taken aback, she changes her tack 
quickly. 

SHE—O)h, please don’t 

He, the minx, has quite a knowledge 
of feminine psychology, for he has not 
walked up and down Fifth Avenue 
nine years for nothing. He knew very 
well that by pretending to want to go, 
he would intrigue her, or, as some say, 
call her bluff. 

He—Oh, I must, really. I’m so sor- 
ry. I thought you were somebody else. 

SHE (now thoroughly interested )— 
Well, I am. 

He—You am what? 

SHE—I am somebody else. 

He and she then sing: 


“Qh, I’ve been looking for a girl (fel- 
low ) like you, 

“One who would always be to me so 
true. 

“When I look into your eyes (nose, 
mouth, ears) so pink 

*““They needed a tenor in 
they took Caruso away.” 


Heaven so 


Now the conversation goes on. 

Hr—You have the most beautiful 
eyes I think I have ever seen. 

SHE (deprecatingly )}—Oh, they’re 
really not much, but they come in 
handy to see through. 

He—I could care for you in a big 
way. 

SHE—Oh you men! You are all 
such incorrigible flatterers. 

She taps him with her fan, coquet- 
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tishly. In the distance can be heard the 
strains of the orchestra, playing the 
“Blue Danube.” 

He—How about coming to my 
apartment at the stroke of midnight 
tonight for a little supper? Here is 
the key. 

SHE—You cur! You are a cad and 
a fellow! How dare you! Is ita Yale 
lockt 

In the excitement of the moment 
her tippet falls off. 

He—Ah! I have it! I recognize 
you now! Your name is Smith. 

By this time they are passing Car- 
tier’s, and her opportunity presents it- 
self, for in the display window of this 
noted shop is a display of loam. Miss 
Bortikeff lamps it and her great violet 
eyes widen with excitement. 

SHE—O-o-0-oh, look at that lovely 
loam! 

Hr—Oh, come, let us walk on up 
to Central, Bronx or Riverside Park. 

SHE—O)h, please, let’s just go inside 
and price it. 

He (laughing, for he is a million- 
aire in his own right)—Oh well, I 
guess a fellow would have to be aw- 
fully case-hardened to refuse a pretty 
pair of eyes like yours a little thing 
like a lump vf loam. 

So they go in. You see, at the start 
of the conversation there wasn’t the 
slightest inkling that loam would ever 
play a part in it, but it did. 


ACKING relatives 
considerate enough 
to die and leave 
him loam, or 
friends wel] i 
enough off to 
give it to him, 
the cityite ambi- 
tious to have his 
own _ kitchen 
garden can still 
obtain loam, 
simply by the 
process of 
making it. All 
you need is some 
oil of loam, some 
yeast, some sand, and 
some gravel. Mix the 
sand and gravel well, 
add the oil of loam 
until you have a 
smooth, grayish, 
gravy-like mixture and 
then sneak in the yeast 
and run like the very 
devil. 
—FRANK SULLIVAN 




















MAY 
VIXEN 


She found the print of foxes by her bed 

When night’s brocaded curtain had been drawn, 
And saw the aquatint of a sharp head 

Clearly against the background of gray dawn; 
But each returning day brought rustic chores 

Of tent, of brushwood, and of water spring: 

She garnered nuts on leaf-enamelled floors, 
Dismissing in the sun what night might bring; 

Yet sure as dusk’s sure precedence of dark, 

She smelt through fern an acrid tang. She dreamt 
The beckoning of each new fox-fire’s spark 

And wondered what strange tryst waits those exempt 
From any taint of proper godly fear 

Who, breathless, wait Sir Reynard’s coming near. 
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—IsanEL McLennan McCMEEKIN 

















“Elizabeth reads 
beautifully — she 
just loved the 


Bible you gave 
her for her 
birthday.” 
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FROM MADRID TO THE MIRROR 


UPPOSE we permit Alexander 

Pollock Moore, former Ambas- 

sador to Spain and Ambassador- 
designate to Peru, to launch his own 
story. 

“T was pretty much of a bum up to 
the age of three,” he begins seriously. 
“My third birthday fell on November 
10, 1870. Shortly afterward, my 
father, George Kerns Moore, died. 
He was a sort of engineer and con- 
tractor. He built that mountain tun- 
nel that still funnels Pennsylvania 
Railroad passengers into Pittsburgh. 
Dad made a lot of dough but he spent 
it just as fast. He bequeathed to pos- 
terity six children (the oldest then 
twenty-two), no debts, no money. 
Also, he left a widow who was the 
rarest, rarest woman I have ever 
known. 

“So”—Moore’s_ manner becomes 
more and more disarming as he spins 
the preposterous yarn—‘I decided to 
be a bum no longer. I walked right 
into mother’s room (we lived then in 
the East End of Pittsburgh beyond 
the last trolley stop) and told her I 
intended to support the family. 
Mother argued me out of my ambi- 
tion. For five long years she kept 
me in kindergarten and grammar 
school. It wasn’t until I had become 
a well-preserved young man of eight 
that I took the bit in my teeth and ac- 
tually became an earning entity and, 
in my own mind, titular head of the 
family. When finally I was permit- 
ted to go into trade in 1875, I did my 
hest to make up for the lost years.” 

The yearning young Alexander’s 
best was pretty good. His first job, 
running copy on the Pittsburgh Tele- 
graph, fetched three dollars a week. 
But a single job could not bound this 
urchin’s energy. So, by the time he 
was ten, he had grabbed himself two 
other positions. One consisted of 
chalking up stock quotations in a bro- 
kerage office. Also he ran the first 
crude adding machine installed in the 
Telegraph office. The three jobs net- 
ted Master Moore all of seventeen 
dollars a week. Then fate intervened. 
A hard-boiled executive decided the 
youthful go-getter’s scattered energies 
should be concentrated. So they 
made Moore a reporter and put him 
on a salary of thirteen dollars a week. 
Aleck grieved over the lost income but 
became a good reporter. 

The single job required but twelve 







hours’ labor a 
day. The 
fledgling jour- 
nalist needed 
additional out- 
let for his 
energies. So, 
at the sugges- 
tion of his 
mother, he en- 
rolled in Cur- 
ry University 
night — school 
and specialized 
in Latin and 
Greek. 

Is it any wonder 
then that so tenacious 
a person eventually be- 
came city editor, manag- 
ing editor, publisher and 
part owner of the old 
Pittsburgh Telegraph and 
of the Chronicle-Tele- 
graphe Or that in 1904 
he acquired the Pittsburgh 
Leader and became a 
power to be parleyed with 
in the politics of western 
Pennsylvania? 

A full-blown 
paper proprietor at thirty- 
seven, Moore entered into 
the most glamorous period 
of his career. He made money, lots of 
it. He made friends, lots of them. Pre- 
serving a certain faunal simplicity, he 
developed a trick of strolling into some 
fellow’s office or store, getting a few 
homely and pungent stories off his 
chest, and coming out with a full 
page ad. He still possesses this gift. 
Moore doesn’t chase advertisements. 
He just looks at prospective customers 
with clear, hazel-gray eyes, tells a fun- 
ny story, softens their souls by his 
soothing manner, and makes them feel 
more than proud that Mr. Moore has 
invited them to appear in his publica- 
tions at so much a line. 


news- 


S the Leader increased in pros- 

perity and power, political am- 
bition bloomed in the Moore breast. 
He was a regular Republican. Old 
line leaders who wore the livery of 
the Mellons and the Vares had no 
cause of complaint until 1912, the 
year of the Bull Moose uprising, when 
the proprietor of the Leader saw an 
opportunity to hop aboard a galloping 
hand-wagon. He seized his chance 


d | lexe 
Pollock 
Moore 
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and joined forces 
with the late Sen- 
ator Flinn, the 
Roosevelt leader 
in Pennsylvania. 
What Flinn, 
Pinchot, Moore 
& Co. did for 
Roosevelt and to 
William Howard 
Taft in 1912 is 
f listed in the polit- 
ical record books. 
Moore won 
Roose velt’s 
friendship and 
gratitude; and 
th undying 
enmity of the 
G.O.P. machine. 
Moore had 
rather tough go- 
ing politically 
until 1920, when 
he followed his 



































ancient foes into 
t the camp. of 
ff - et ¥ ie 
| 3 W arren Gama 
i liel Harding. 

Some were rude 


enough to assert 
Moore was cash- 
ing his conscience 
for a_ political 
job. However 
that may be, 
Harding carried 


der 


Pennsylvania overwhelmingly; and in 
1923 appointed Moore Ambassador to 
Spain. Moore sold the Leader at a 
nice profit and sailed for Madrid. 

In Spain Ambassador Moore was 
something of a curiosity. He spoke not 
a word of Spanish. He was treading 
the trail of such illustrious and schol- 
arly men as Washington Irving, Wil- 
liam Prescott, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, 
and John Hay. Yet his easy, human, 
old-shoe qualities, plus his constant 
efforts to divert American gold into 
Castilian coffers, soon made the new 
ambassador the toast of king and 
country. 


ODAY Moore is proprietor of 2 
couple of particularly torrid tab- 
loids, the Daily Mirror of New York 
and the Advertiser of Boston. After 
an absence of five years from news- 
papering, he is back in the harness that 
never chafed. 
Moore acauired his couple of tab- 
loids from William Randolph Hearst, 
and intends to run them (he says) 
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from Peru. He isn’t fazed in the 
least when asked how a man can con- 
duct papers in New York and Boston 
from Lima. He just puffs a bit more 
vigorously upon his cigar (tobacco 1s 
his chief indulgence) and _ replies: 
“Ill have my system working before 
I leave for Lima. I trust the men 
[ am going to leave in charge. The 
others are rapidly being weeded out.” 

Since March 6, when Moore’s name 
went up on the Mirror masthead, 
Park Row has been twitching with 
It is generally believed that 
was a 


gossip. 
the Hearst-Moore transaction 
dummy deal; that no cash considera- 
tion was involved; that Hearst’s pur- 
pose in turning two of his papers over 
to a Republican was to permit vigor- 
ous warfare to be waged this summer 
and fall against Al Smith, Hearst’s 
deadliest foeman. There is plenty of 
background for this gossip. 

Last February, former Ambassador 
Moore journeyed to California, and in 
the course of his social rounds he went 
to W. R. Hearst’s dukedom at San 
Simeon, in central California. There 
he encountered an old friend, Col. 
Franklin Knox, recently appointed 
manager of the Hearst papers. Knox 
brought up the subject of tabloids. 

What did Moore think of this new 
form of journalistic 
life? “I have rec- 
ommended to Hearst 
that he scrap all or 
most of his tabloids,” 
K nox. 
think I 


confided 
“Don’t 
am right?” 

““No, I don’t,” re- 
plied Moore bluntly. 
“Frank, tabloids are 
here to stay. In my 
opinion they are use- 
ful and can be made 
to pay.” 


you 


“Very well, 
Aleck,” returned 
Knox, “if you feel 


that way, suppose you 
take over one or two 
of our tabloids? I 
am sure Hearst will 


bless you.” 


Moore _ expressed 
interest. He was @ 
casual and canny. 
Hearst and Knox 
were ingratiatingly 
eager. “The y 
wanted to pass the 


smiles 
have 


buck to me,” 


Moore. “ 


“You know, 


never been afraid of bucks. Often 
it’s a lucky buck that’s passed to you, a 
buck that wins the pot.” 


O the deal was concluded. Both 
papers had been losing money. 
Moore was too wary to assume the def- 
icits. So, when a scratch of the pen 
transferred the stock of the Mirror 
and of the Advertiser to him, the “pur- 
chaser” insisted upon a proviso that 
Hearst would continue to pay salaries 
and certain items of overhead. ‘That, 
then, is the situation: Moore is nom- 
inally owner of the New York and 
Boston tabloids, but the millions of 
Hearst guarantee him against loss. 
Moore popped back to New York 
and personally took charge of the 
Mirror. He summoned Victor Watson, 
the editor, George d’Utassy, the presi- 
dent, and other officials, and delivered 
himself of the following (roughly 
quoted): “Men, so long as you play 
ball with me, I'll play with you. I 
am not responsible for your salaries, 
thank God. ‘They’re a damned sight 
too high. But I can fire you if I wish. 
Now, I want you fellows to help me 
run a clean paper. Let’s junk most 
Washington and European ‘news’ and 
give New Yorkers New York news. 
Let’s be friendly but not too friendly 


sea 


it’s 


so thrilling to be hobnobbing with men who 
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I want circulation 
to keep on going up. But, above all, 
I want ads, ads, ads. I want every 
man in the place, both in the editorial 
and business departments, to get out 
and hustle for advertisements. “That’s 
all for the moment. Now let’s all 
get busy.” 

The result of the new boss’ talk 
was instantly apparent. The fur be- 
gan to fly. To the astonishment of 
his friends, Victor Watson may now 
be seen trundling his weighty frame 
up and down Broadway long before 


with everybody. 


noon soliciting ads. Moore is_ his 
own most indefatigable  business- 
chaser. One of his pet aphorisms 


is: “Never be surly with a guy, no 
matter how he is dressed or how he 
looks. “‘Today’s bum may be tomor- 
row’s advertiser. ‘This land of 
opportunity.” 

Moore’s selling talk is unique. He 
strolled into a Fifth Avenue depart- 
ment store a few weeks ago and 
emerged with a full page ad. “Mr. 
So and So,” he said to the advertising 
manager, “I have four hundred and 
fifty thousand readers. The Mirror 
is the fifth largest paper in the coun- 
try. My readers have never heard of 
your store but they’d like to. If you 
learned that four hundred and fifty 
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are doing things.” 
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“Angela, dear, don’t you 


think that possibly this year we might attempt a bit of spinach?” 


thousand strangers had suddenly come 
to New York, you’d make every effort 
to reach them. You'd print placards, 
stick signs in the buses, drop cards 
from the sky. Well, a page advertise- 
ment in my paper will cost you less 
than ten per cent of that outlay. Give 
us a try.” 

Although there is something rather 
incongruous about the idea of a diplo- 
mat embarking in peep-hole journal- 
ism, Moore makes adroit use of his 
title and the personal publicity that has 
accrued to him over the years. He has 
a suite at the Hotel Ambassador in 
New York; another (occasionally ) 
at the Ambassador in Atlantic City. 
Both hotels, I am told, are proud of 
his prestige and consistently refuse 
Moore an accounting, for Moore 
draws trade. 

Moore’s new journalistic activities 
are to be conducted without spectacu- 
lar crusading. His theory is: “Start 
people off in the morning with a 
laugh and keep ’em laughing. Give 
"em comedy and more of it,” is 
Moore’s strategy, and he applies it per- 
sonally. His mind is not particularly 
penetrant nor spatial, though most as- 
suredly not stencilled. But his top 


talent is his sense of humor and his 


crafty employment of anecdote and 
whimsy. 

This sense of humor, above all else, 
made him an international figure. It 
causes men and women, in many sa- 
lons over the world, to greet him with 
shouts of joy. And Moore never dis- 
appoints, whether his audience is high 
or humble. King Alfonso of Spain 
looked upon him as a boon to di- 
plomacy. Moore served for thirty- 
two months as Ambassador to Spain. 
He expects to be in Peru at least as 


long. 


N Spain, Moore had the happy 
thought of spurning red tape and 
other nuisances of diplomatic bureauc- 
racy. The result was that he became 
the darling of the Spanish court. ‘The 
King and Queen looked upon him as 
an elder brother. Even today he re- 
ceives crested notes in the royal hand- 
writing. During his stay in Spain, 
Moore’s niece, Mrs. Mildred Martin, 
was the lady of the Embrssy. Popu- 
lar as he is with the ladies, Moore af- 
firms that his emotions have never 
been intimately centred upon any 
woman since the death of his wife in 
1921. He was the fourth husband 
of Lillian Russell. ‘She was a lovable 


and brilliant woman,” says Moore. 
“Our nine years together were the 
happiest of my life. A man is fortu- 
nate who has known one great woman. 
I have known two, my mother and my 
wife. I have never taken a drink, not 
because I oppose alcohol but because 
I knew the habit would bring pain 
to my mother. Similarly, I never 
stay out late at night or go to a night 
club. And I shall never again marry.” 

Though social requirements forced 
him to expend many times his salary 
of $17,500 a year, Moore revelled in 
his job in Spain. He lost the job 
Christmas week, 1925. The old-line 
Republican leaders in Pennsylvania 
forced him out. They had not for- 
gotten 1912. 
ever, raised no objection to President 
Coolidge’s recent appointment of 
Moore as Ambassador to Peru. 
Thanks to Mr. Hearst, Moore is now 
in a position to influence many thou- 
sand votes this November in the pos- 
sibly pivotal states of New York and 
Massachusetts. 

In appraising Moore, one invaria- 
bly returns to the Madrid mission. 


These enemies, how- 


There were so many comic-opera 
touches to Moore’s service in Spain. 
King Alfonso embraces Moore when 
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they meet, as they still do occasionally, 
at Deauville, Cannes, Lido, or else- 
where. “Aleck is the bravest man I 
ever knew,” is Alfonso’s tribute. 
“After the coup of General Primo de 
Rivera, Ambassador Moore insisted 
upon accompanying me from San Se- 
bastian to Madrid. I warned him that 
if a bomb were thrown, it might miss 
me and hit him. He just laughed.” 

When the Spanish government was 
overthrown, the American Ambassador 
was attending a garden party at San 
Sebastian. The entire diplomatic 
corps was dancing at the fashionable 
seaside resort to which the wealth and 
officialdom of Spain had flown to es- 
cape the heat of Madrid. The King 
and Queen were at the party. The 
guests sauntered under the palms or 
sipped cool liquids in the shade. 

A message was brought to the King. 
His Majesty paled, showed the mes- 
sage to Queen Victoria, and hurriedly 
left the party. Ambassador Moore’s 
newspaper training told him that 
something was stirring. He nosed 
about and learned that the King had 
ordered a special train to take him to 
Madrid. When the train pulled out, 
Ambassador Moore was on board. He 
had determined to be the first to greet 














the dictator, General Rivera, and he 
was. He scooped the entire diplomatic 
corps. 

Five hours after the dictator had in- 
stalled himself in the Ministry of 
War, Ambassador Moore presented 
himself, driving up to one of the two 
main gates, only to be stopped by a 
guard. Explanations were useless. 

“My orders are to admit nobody,” 
insisted the guard. As the car backed 
away, Moore instructed his driver to 
try the other gate. And to his inter- 
preter he said: “Tell the guard at the 
other gate that the guard at this gate 
said it was all right for us to go in, 
but that we must go in through this 
second gate.” 

The ruse worked. ‘There 
other barriers, other unwilling senti- 
nels, to all of whom the nervous Span- 
ish interpreter lied under the direction 
of Moore, but finally the Ambassador 
passed the last of the guards into the 
presence of the dictator himself. 

“The General cared as little as I 
did for diplomatic formality,” laughs 
Moore. “We got along splendidly. 
He is a wonderful old fellow. He 
thinks from the heart out. I said to 
him once: ‘I hate to talk like a sap 
but, by George, I am convinced that 
you are really a patriot.’ ” 
~ Tt is perhaps a safe guess that if 
there is some day a Ri- 
vera of Peru—or even a 
Rivera of the tabloids— 
Ambassador Moore will 
be wholeheartedly con- 
vinced that they, too, are 
“really patriots.” 
—JouHN K. WINKLER 


were 


“Saks-Fifth Avenue. 
Good morning.” 
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NATURA IN URBE 


While midnight clung to every shore 
I walked me round the reservoir, 
With little cause and little sense 

I ambled round and round the fence, 
And once, while standing quietly, 

I saw a little duck swim by. 


I plainly saw his head a-wobble, 
I plainly saw his tail a-bobble, 
As all across the captive lake 

He spread his negligible wake. 
And I can scarce begin to tell 
How mystical this caravel, 

Or how surprised I was to see 

A duck as wide awake as me. 


Afloat at night upon the deep 

You'd think a duck would go to sleep; 

You’d think a normal duck would 
hanker 

To close his eyes and ride at anchor; 

You’d think a duck would set his 
breast 

Against the wave, and come to rest; 

You’d think that twelve o’clock were 
late 

For any duck to navigate 

All round and round the reservoir. 

I wondered what he did it for. 


I wondered if he’d left his kind 

Because of something on his mind, 

A midnight sail to clear his vision 

And help him reach some duck de- 
cision. 

Surely he would not swim and swim 

Were something hard not troubling 
him. 

It was preposterous to think 

A duck would rouse to get a drink; 

Nor was it anything but silly 

To think he paddled willy nilly; 

And though ’twas funny to suppose 

A little duck had secret woes, 

And though it put me on my mettle 

To guess what problems ducks must 
settle, 

I liked to think he swam the deep 

Because he simply could not sleep. 


—KFE. B. W. 


The Nebraska legislature was asked to 
enact a law providing annulment of mar- 
riages of all couples who do not within 
three years after the wedding day have 
one or more children by Representative 
Hines, Democrat of Omaha, who is a 
bachelor and next to the youngest mem- 


ber of the assembly.—Radio news aboard 
U. S. 8. Pennsylvania. 


And a merry young patriarch he. 








ALE’S Derby Day, the only one 

of the early season boat races that 
sports an observation train and tradi- 
tion of the sort which makes the New 
London and Poughkeepsie regattas the 
things they are, was intensely blue this 
year. The deep blue of Yale varsity 
colored the actual racing and a lighter 
shade spread itself over the spectators. 
Derby Day in the past meant the re- 
leasing of the exuberance of spring. 
Two years ago the men of Yale found 


most of this exuberance in bottles and 
the result was a threat from the faculty 
and the erection of chicken-wire 
fences on its observation cars by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
The chicken wire was designed to pre- 
vent slightly fuzzy people from risk- 
ing their lives clambering about the 
moving train. The wire was still there 
this year, but it wasn’t needed. 

A December rain more or less shut 
down on any spring instincts and, 








THE OARSMEN 


The Blue Derby—Passing Out the 


Laurel—The Princeton Freshmen 


though the night before had been filled 
with threats, the day itself furnished 
nothing much more exciting than rain- 
coats and rubbers. Only a few of the 
juniors wore their top hats and these 
eyes saw only one demolished, though, 
to be sure, with this one, the owner 
lost a part of his scalp and all his in- 
terest in ensuing affairs. 

The thing was saved from a total 
loss by the quaint inspiration of some 
young man who had procured a Fifth 
Avenue bus in some fashion and came, 
with the top deck loaded with defiant 
singers, bobbing over the railroad ties 
in the yard, and solemnly parked the 
lumbering thing among the Hispanos 
and Rolls. The lower deck was to 
have been devoted to a bar and white- 
coated attendants, but wiser heads, the 
faculty, or the rain stopped this. 


ROM ae technician’s viewpoint, 
. what has been the most interesting 
sprint season that rowing has had in a 
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good many moons has closed and the iously. Different courses and different perfect crab, went down on the back 

various young men now start the final conditions, of course, make com- of his neck, and buried his oar blade 
weeks of training for the four-mile parisons of the sort unreliable, but it under the shell. The boy at No. 5 t 


journeys of the month of June. The 
Henley and Cornell’s race with Syr- 
acuse finish off everything in the way 
of rowing until the events at Pough- 
keepsie and New London, June 19 
and June 22. 

It has been necessary to break the 
laurel into several pieces in order to 
have enough to go around. It would 
be fair and just, however, to hand a 
It is 
extremely doubtful that any crew in 
the country could have defeated the 
Yale boat that romped over the two 
miles at Derby last week. 

The first three races of that regatta 
had been heart-breaking, stirring fin- 
ishes with last minute wins—the light- 
weights being timed half a second 
apart, for instance. When the varsities 
had gone a half mile the observation 
train sat in absolute silence. “There was 
hardly a sound until the Yale crew had 
gone over the finish and sat resting on 


very good-sized piece to Yale. 


certainly seems now that New London 
will furnish a terrific fight for all of 
those long four miles. Both Yale and 
Harvard come up to it undefeated and 
Harvard, with the huge men in the 
waist of its shell, will be a mighty 
powerful eight at four miles. 

With the Harvard and Yale eights out 
of the way we come to Rusty Callow 
and Pennsylvania. When Callow came 
on to the East there were plenty to 
say that he would have his hands full. 
Well, he has beaten Princeton and 
Navy and it may be that Pennsylvania, 
for the first 2 good long 
while, will be among those present in 
an important fashion at Poughkeep- 
sie. 

Columbia, with terrible training 
conditions and illness, has been closer 
to Yale than anyone else and has won 
its only other race, defeating Penn 
and Princeton. 


time in 


dug the oar out for him and the shell 
tipped over like an airplane banking a 
turn. There was, of course, a crab 
then on the other side of the boat. 
Then, for the matter of a second or 
so, some of the men almost bumped 
heads. They finally started sailing 
again. 

They had lost more than a length 
and they had to row every inch of the 
rest of the journey with everything 
there was in them. The Princeton car 
of the observation train settled back in 
despair, but the kids in the shell had 
only just begun. The last three-quar- 
ters of a mile of that race, with Yale 
fighting desperately, frantically to shut 
off this Princeton bid, was as knock- 
down-and-drag-out a fight as rowing 
has ever had. : 

Both boats were above thirty-seven 
for nearly all the last half-mile and 
both were flirting with forty at the 
end. When they stopped at the finish, 





its oar handles. Then there came a OMING back to Derby, there they toppled over until it seemed that at i 
spontaneous roar of approval for a have very seldom been any finer @ machine gun had rained its fire bes 
magnificent performance. displays of sheer courage than that put along the length of both boats. ‘0 

on by the freshmen of Princeton in —R. F. K. 4 

HE Cornell crew that Yale winning their race in this regatta. Just lew 


walked away from had been with- 
in a length of Harvard a week prev- 


after the first half mile flags had been 
passed, the No. 3 caught himself a 


(For other Sporting departments, 
see index on page 32) 








THE NEW YORKER 
OF ALL THINGS 


ECRETARY MELLON says that the 


Pennsylvania delegates must 


to be the owner of the face that 
launched a thousand strips. 
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According to a conservative esti- 
mate there have been two hundred 
and thirty-six killings by prohibition 


officers. Curiously 


enough the cas- 








i have “the fullest liberty of There are two subjects which are ualty list does not contain the name 
~ choice.” At the proper time he will too complicated for this finite mind. of John Barleycorn. 
let them know whom he gives them One is the Chinese war system and ‘ 
the fullest liberty to choose. the other is New Jersey politics. . 
; , C. C. Pyle’s bunion derby has 
+ e passed Chicago and is oozing this way. 
_ As the conventions approach, the We decline to grow excited over No doubt the Weners will be duly 
candidates’ silence on the subject of the proposed air-rail trip to California W alkered and W halenized but our 
3 prohibition grows more and more om-_ in two days. With a good break one SUS that New York will tear up 
= inous. Nothing is chattering but the can taxi across Manhattan Island in practically no telephone books upon 
teeth. ; : less time than that. this subject. Howarv BRUBAKER 
e 
. ee 
Crazed by his victory over the — : é 
Tyrolean yodellers, Mussolini has de- _©+ L- Smith of the atheist associ- IN MEMORIAM 
creed the abolition of the house-fly, #0" 1s found guilty of writing an- 
Mavbe we could borrow him for a noying letters to Dr. Straton. The Forgive me, but if this be love, 
few minutes next Thursday to settle world may now be declared safe «for I hanker for those loveless days, 
our subway problem. theocracy. . When rain was rain regardless of 
Who walked with me in its embrace; 
” Roger Baldwin’s conviction has : : 
There is some relief in the new been reversed by the New Jersey court. When reeds and sand and wind and 
tax bill for the middle bracketers but he judges seem to have got the idea — ; 
not enough to provide gin money. We somewhere that the Constitution is And (sacuecs and SOT ENG dew 
therefore advise our clients that the greater than two nervous Paterson Existed of themselves ons an 
best policy is to have an income of COPS. And did not come to life in you. 
a million dollars. i Oh, now I cannot cultivate 
ile An interest even in the weather, 
de David A. Hoag of Canandaigua | ‘a | vor all of nature nas to wait 
5 thinks he is the original Andy Gump ' Pill we approve of it together. . 
ell and therefore sues Sidney Smith for on MARGARET FISHBACK 
ra a million dollars damages. He claims ‘ 3) | ae 
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MENACES 


HE lights of the Hotel Bel- 

gium’s lank electric sign in West 

Forty-seventh Street go out at 
one o'clock. The side of the Palace 
Theatre across the street looms up then 
like a dark hill. “lwo doors away 
glow the lights of the Somerset deli- 
catessen, open all night. Farther to- 
ward Sixth Avenue a little green door 
swings open and shut incessantly and 
men bustle in and other men stumble 
out. Across Sixth Avenue Brentano’s 
and its neighbors are chastely asleep 
and the street is as tranquil as a road 
in a suburb. 

To the man standing at a win- 
dow on the fifth floor of the Bel- 
gium, the prospect is new and inter- 
esting. He watches the vaudeville 
people coming out of the Somerset, 
their sharp pantomime blurred by a 
steady rain. ‘The chap in the very 
gray suit is obviously mimicking Ted 
Lewis. A girl takes his gesticulating 
arm and laughs. Four men stand in a 
group by the curb, talking loudly, wav- 
ing their hands: probably dismissing 
someone as lousy—a noted performer 
perhaps, or all stage managers. 

The sound of 
a quartet singing 
on a phonograph 
record, “Dear, 
on a Night Like 
This,” 
from the room 
the man is in, 


comes 


and he turns 
away from the 


window. Joe is 





“Will you 

please send up 
three quarts of 
kerosene to 
Mr. Phillips 
in time for 
dinner?” 


4 frre 


IN MAY 


muffing the Victrola by stuffing a 
towel into it, because it is so late. Julia 
is sitting on the edge of the bed. She 
doesn’t say anything when Joe asks 
her where the devil the fibre needles 
are. Joe, the man notices, has become 
a little fat and his hair is thinning. 
Julia is exactly the same as eighteen 
years ago. The man ponders the little 
miracle of their meeting tonight. He 
had turned an unfamiliar corner and 
there they were. Julia, as lovely as 
ever, laughing in the rain. Once 
they had all been in an Ohio grammar 
school together. Now they had met on 


a silly corner in New York, in the rain, 


at midnight. Perfectly swell the way 
things happen. Probably everything 
in life is arranged that way: precise, 
ineluctable, like a Jed Harris play. 
“What a day was yes-ter-day for yes- 
ter-day gave me you-u-u.”” Joe admires 
the way Gene Austin sings. He’s 
marvellous, isn’t he? What? Oh, yes, 


wonderful. Isn’t he now? Marvel- 


lous. Joe is hunting for something 
again. Where the devil is “Mary 
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Ann”—you got to hear the saxophone 
in that. ‘The man remembers that 
Joe had always been importunate, rest- 
less like this. The man had been shy, 
“smart at his lessons.”” One doesn’t 
win Julias that way. Is one sorry 
about that? —The man looks down into 
the street again. Funny, now he is 
writing plays and Joe and Julia are 
dancing together. Vaudeville. What 
would that be like? A blonde lady 
comes out of the Somerset finishing a 
sandwich. Swiss cheese with lotsa 
mustard probably. How the devil 
could Julia be so untouched by all that 
sort of thing? Was she? Well, what 


if she wasn’t? “And then—my heart 


——stood—still ... ” 

His heart too stands still. Does 
something, anyway. When she puts 
her hand to her hair like that. The 


first gesture he had ever been stricken 
forlorn by. His mother used to laugh 
about it. Puppy love. How he had 
hated that! “Deep as first love and 
wild with all regret.”. .. What? Oh, 
yes, swell saxophone. ‘That’s Red 
Nichols—great, isn’t he? Great. How 
the mechanics of music affects Joe! 
He doesn’t seem to hear the words. 
“We'll always be-e-e to-geth-er .. .” 
Julia rises and lifts the needle. What’s 
the matter with that? Oh, play some- 
thing lively, Joe. Thar’s lively! 
Wonder what Julia’s life with him is 
like. Wonder what his own life with 
Julia would have been. Hers with 
him. “Every daisy—in the dell— 
seems to know—but they won’t tell— 
Mary Ann .”’ Joe sings with the 
record. He can sing. “I'll be yours 
—say you'll be mine—Mary Ann.” 
Joe goes over and kisses her. “The man 
stirs quickly. Joe keeps his arm around 
her. The man moves about. It’s 
terribly late. He must go. It’s three 
o'clock. One more drink. Well, all 


right. Here’s Happiness... . 


HE man leaves, goes down in the 
elevator, out into the street. Happi- 


ness... What a nice thing life is. He 


sees his image in the elevator mirrors 
grinning at him. Good Lord, he’s act- 
ing like a youngster in love. Well, 
what of it? It’s wonderful. He starts 
to hum. “. . . for yes-ter-day gave me 
you-u-u.” On the way out of the hotel 
he notices the sign he had laughed 
about when they came in: Permanent- 
Transient. One word. Lot in that. 
Or is there? Permanent. Odd, the 
word seems strange and meaningless 
when you study it. He thinks abruptly 
of Lydia. Lydia is away ... Lydia 
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Ar array of lovely stage 
stars use Lux loilet Soap 





Just as 9 out of 10 screen stars do 


‘YTARS know the value of smooth, 
perfect skin —youthful and radi- 
ant. They give it the same fastidious 
care that 9 out of 10 screen stars do 
they use Lux Toilet Soap. 

Recent personal interviews in the- 
atrical circles established the fact 
that an overwhelming majority of 
stars in the New York successes use 
this exquisite, white soap. 


Leading theatres all over the coun- 


try have placed Lux Toilet Soap in 


their dressing rooms at the request of 
their players. 

All the big motion picture studios 
have made it the official soap in thet 
dressing rooms! 

Delicately fragrant, luxurious, Lux 
Toilet Soap is used by the loveliest 
oirls in America. 


Order some today. 


French soap you can now have the 
same luxury for just 10c. 





Instead of 
paying 50c or $1.00 for a cake of 
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APEDA 
“Lux Toilet Soap makes care of the skin so simp! 
It gives an exquisite feeling of smoothness,” says 


lightful Miss Bennett. 


ILDA BENNETT 


The “Lovety Lapy” at the Sam Harris Theatre, 
as all New York knows, 1s beautiful auburn-haire 
Wilda Bennett. This fasci 


, ae ‘ 
repeating the triumph her singing and dancing wo 


nating prima donna 


for her in the enchanting ‘‘Madame Pompadour 
: 


and the radiant “‘The Lady in Ermine.’ 
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Water lower 


Aw, what's the use of all this toilin’, 
W oikin’ an’ woikin’ from mornin’ 
night. 
An’ all the boss gives me is a bawlin’... 
I'll tell the woild it just ain't right. 
The upper classes make me moan; 
What do they do but drink AQUA- 
ZONE! 


t. 


till 





Lightning, the office Lizard—so called 
because he is always striking for some- 
thing—informs us of a new record in 
geniality: a Princeton and a Harvard 
man at a party actually agreed on the 
same subject, namely the universal ex- 


cellence of AQUAZONE. 


The Bond Street New Yorker, a Wall 
Street take-off on the brightest of all 
publications, appeared with an advertise- 
ment labeled THE WATER HOUR. 
In it is the statement that broken mar- 
riage vows are the only thing that 
AQUAZONE won't cure. This doesn’t 
go quite far enough. AQUAZONE is 
absolutely useless as a remedy for house- 
maid’s knee, rickets, taking your eye off 
the ball, and stock market losses—it is a 
comfort in the latter case, however, even 
if you don’t have anything to mix it with. 


At all the younger generation parties 
to which we have been invited lately— 
some we went to without being invited— 
we find that youth and maiden insist on 
AQUAZONE as a mixer. A wise young 
thing of nineteen blooming summers gave 
us the reason: “Why have a scrambled 
dome the next morning when you can 
help it by actually improving your 
drinks?” 


AQUAZONE is still sparkling, deli- 
cious, the only mineral water  super- 
charged with oxygen, still for sale by the 
Busy Bee Stores, the Daniel Reeves 
Stores, Gristede Brothers, Charles & Co., 
Macy’s and Bloomingdale’s. By most 
good grocers. Also by druggists. It is 
served at all good clubs, hotels and res- 
taurants. Country clubs are leaning 
heavily on it nowadays. You can get it 
quickly from the nearest place by tele- 
phoning LEXington 5953, the number of 
THE AQUAZONE CORPORATION 

420 Lexington Ave. 


Advertisement 


has been away a long time . . . Lydia. 
. . Funny, that name sounds un- 
familiar too when you keep saying it. 
He remembers how he used to do that 
when he was a boy, keep saying words 
till they sounded crazy. Wife. Wife. 
That sounds crazy. Husband. Meals. 
All that sounds crazy. 
... “What a day was 


yes-ter-day ...” 


— 
— 


ORE lights go 





pact agree OE 
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. “Yeh, like an Airedale” ... 
“Damn clever, these cops”. . . “Sure, 
two of ’em can beat a guy up easy.” 
The man is haunted by an abrupt feel- 
ing of groping at and touching chaos 
with his hands. 

Times Square is a deserted circus 
ground. The splendor 
of lights and the fifty 
thousand people have 
passed in a few ticks 
of the clock. A dozen 


out in the led wanderers move 
‘ n x g ~ . . 
street. Stragglers ex to departments on about like sick clowns 
_ the pages which follow: . ' Tr 
march by like worn 3 ; ; left behind. “Two 
oldi ‘area THE THEATRE 50 Saad 
soldiers bringing up MUSICAL BvE;TS 52 men, dressed too 


the frayed and awful 


CONCERT MUSIC 


neatly in clothes that 








edge of battle. Some- RECORDS 54 are too light, walk 
one shouts a_ tre- PARIS LETTER 60 past close to the man. 
A meager oe ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: Tine Ik vith 
eae aclllnatate ' FEMININE FASHIONS 64 oe ee 
rolls down the street THIS AND THAT 67 moving his lips. “By 
like an iron wheel. ABOUT THE HOUSE 69 god I bin gettin’ 
Someone else _ falls AS TO MEN 72 something on _ this 
sprawling, his over pied allemaal 75 bird for two years 
spr g, his saith 79 rd for two years 
coat flapping out on THE RACE TRACK 87 and now by god I’m 
both sides. “Hey, THE CURRENT CINEMA 91 goin’ t’ get him.” 
buddy! Hey! cops!” NEW APARTMENTS 93 “Pipe down fa cry 
kT. aed POLO | 
“Ta hell with tha ov 96 sake, ya wanta tell 
TEE AND GREEN 98 : 399 
cops fa cry sake, what THE TENNIS COURTS 101 the world about itr 
da hell’s a cop mean READING AND WRITING 104 They glance at the 


to me, what’s he got 
on me — nothin’, 
see?’ It is dark and a 
little cold and rain is relentless. There 
is the dull morose thunder of ashcans 
being shoved and rolled and dropped, 
the ponderous noises of after three 
o'clock. They are pulling the stupid 
sleepy city onto its feet for another 
day. A taxi rides up with its melan- 
choly clacking rhythms, shrieks as it 
slows down, groans, and rides on. 

A sharp sense of menace strikes the 
man as he turns into Times Square. 
Men walk with a creeping tread at 
three o’clock on a wet morning along 
Broadway. ‘They lurch toward you 
with sinister suddenness and no word. 
The sound of a scuffle comes out of a 
doorway and a choking curse: two cops 
appear dragging a young fellow be- 
tween them. His hat is smashed on 
his head, his face leers up all covered 
with blood. The cops are breathing 
hard and grinning grimly. The young 
fellow gasps short horrible words. “Ya 
want another sock in the eye, don’t 
yar” “Yeh, ya ga—” “Well, by—” 
They hit him and go on around a 
corner, dragging him. 

In their wake a cluster of men pro- 
nounce judgment in wisecracks. 
Jackals attracted by a crumbling per- 
son. One of them wears a strangely 
prim pair of nose glasses. “The poor 
son of a—”. . . “Guy’s crazy is all” 
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man. Their eyes are 


the points of  re- 
volvers. The whole 
pattern of one’s life could be de- 


stroyed by a stranger’s finger on an 
iron thing. ‘Thank God he didn’t 
overhear them name anyone. Mike 
Zerrelli—it would have been some 
meaningless name like that. He shud- 
ders and passes along quickly. ‘Good 
Lord, I’m nervous as a girl.” 


TALKING figures clack out a 
death watch waiting for the ex- 
press at Times Square. Someone plays 
the chocolate and Spearmint machines 
with all the pennies he has. A girl 
laughs loudly under a sailor’s jaw. In 
New York you never see sailors where 
sailors belong. Sailors are always in 
the subway. She stares incessantly at 
the sailor’s eyes, fingering his blouse. 
He doesn’t look at her and his small 
grin is fixed. Like a prize fight: she’s 
trying to fall into a clinch, he’s beating 
her off with quick, hard body punches 
and he isn’t moving a muscle. He’ll 
probably slip out at Seventy-second 
Street just as the door starts to close 
and shell ride on a dozen stops far- 
ther, bitterly silent, chewing gum. 
The downtown local gets to Times 
Square first. The local is asprawl with 
sleeping men. Incongruously upright 
men are fascinated by the decay 
of sleep. Mouths drop agape, a hat 
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De Mirjian Studios 





Mary Lawlor says, ‘Im delighte 


with 
| ux loilet Soap” 


In “Goop News” at the Forty-sixth Str 
Theatre, delig/ thul Mary Lawlor dan 


and sings with a freshness and unaffected 


Sa oss 
charm which continue to delight capa 

audiences. New Yorkers remember thi 
winsome youngster a one of the attract , 


These are a few of the lovely 
stars who care for their exqui- 


site skin with Lux Toilet Soap: 


JupitH ANDERSON 
ADELE ASTAIRI 
Witpa BENNETT 
CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
f Nypta p’ARNELI 
Mary Eaton 
Mary EL tts 
SYLVIA FIELD 
HeLen Hayes 
Viocet HEMING 
Jutta Hoyt 
Mapce KENNEDY 
JeanetreE MacDonatp 
Vivian Martin 
Marityn MILLER 
Mirai 
HrLten MorGan 


Mary Nasu 





DorotHy PETERSON a 
VIVIENNE SEGAI 

ANNE SHOEMAKER 

BARBARA STANWYCK 
NorMa TERRIS 
June WALKER 


PoLLy WALKER 
——— oa 


Order some white, exquisite Lux Toilet 
Soap today! Instead of paying 50c or $1.00 
for a cake of French soap, you can now 


have the same luxury for just 10c 








To prive your 


Packard these days is 
one of motoring s great- 
est joys. Forthe Packard 
seems part of Spring's 
whole gracious scheme. 
it S colors are of Spring s 
lovely pattern — in its 
lines i 1s Spring's flowing 
grace — and the surging 
ne of the new season 1s 


in its perlorma nce. 


The Packard Six Con- 
vertibleCoupeat $2603. 
Delivered is a Packard 
for Spring and year- 


round motoring. 


PACKARD 





rolls dustily onto the floor, a man’s 
jaw hits his knee and he sits up with 
an impossibly quick regaining of his 
senses. In an impossibly brief while 
he sags again. A lean man, very drunk, 
gets on at the Pennsylvania Station. He 
is as menacing as a flung knife. He 
kicks the hat that lies on the floor, sits 
down too quickly beside a drowsing 
workman, cuffs off the workman’s hat. 
“Whatta hell’s matta you?” the insult- 
ed one mumbles. ‘‘Yeah, whatta hell’s 
matta you?” says the drunken one. “Ya 
ever bin in love ya ever bin in love the 
hell ya ever bin in love the hell ya 
have....” 

The man gets off at Fourteenth, 
goes out the Thirteenth Street exit. 
He steps around a puddle of dark 
water and shivers. He remembers 
that a month ago a Cuban robbed 
poolroom nearby, fled with eight dol- 
lars, shot a man through the heart, 
killed him, ran madly down into the 
subway, into the exit, beat against the 
spiked iron gate. “Hey! You can’t 
get through that way, mister!” a 
youngster cried. A cop loomed at the 
top stair. The Cuban shot himself 
through the head. He had killed 
man. The morning papers told how 
the man he had killed wasn’t killed 
at all because he carried a Columbian 
half dollar for luck in his vest pocket 
and that saved him. Someone is 
whistling at the top of the steps to- 
night. “Spare a guy a dime, brother?” 
The man gives him a handful of coins 
and hurries on. His heart is beating 
fast. “I’m a damn coward.” He re- 
members Lord Jim and how bravely 
he died. Well, Lord Jim had a reason 
to die. People cried about Lord Jim, 
he supposed. What the devil, it was a 
perfect death, his own inevitable end. 
Nothing hard about that. It’s the 
dread of your life being ended for no 
reason—for no reason “On a Night 
Like This.” That was it. Take Cy- 
rano. Someone hit Cyrano on the 
head with a chimney brick or some- 
thing. “I have missed everything, 
even my own death,” Cyrano said. 
That’s the menace, missing your own 
end—your own third act. “I’m not 
a coward.” The man goes on whis- 
tling. 


E clicks the door of his room be- 

hind him and_ leans heavily 
against the door. What the devil has 
been the matter with him? It was 
because of meeting Julia. ‘That was 
it. Chaos had threatened a_ per- 
fectly directed evening. Maybe his 
life even. Anyway, his second act 
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MISS ROSALINE DUNN 


Ww ell- known authority on manicuring 
whose clientele is the most fastidious 
in the wor 


At last I have 
found the? 


Perrect MANICURE 
By MISS ROSALINE DUNN 


*HOSE beautiful women of New 

Y ork’s smartest soc ie ty are my ¢ lie nts. 

Their patronage is my rew ard fora life de- 
voted to the art of manic uring. 

For years I have studied the care of the 
nails and hands, always striving to ac hieve 
exquisite perfection . <0 ee give nails an 
alluring, lustrous tint of the correct shade, 
and frame e ach one in a soft, pink cuticle 
curve of be: auty. an 

Then from P aris came the w hispe: that 
lic uid solishe s hz ad be Pen cre ated. I tried 
uf of them. But some of the m pe eled or 
dulled in spots. Others gave the nails an 
unnatural tint that was too obvious 

Then just w hen I despaired of ever real- 
izing my ambitions I discovered the Glazo 
Manicure. What a happy meeting ! 

The marvelous Glazo Polish brings to 
nails suc h enc hanting loveliness. Its radiant 
be auty mz ike s the hz ands seem fairer. 

It will keep your nails as perfectly 
groome od, as be autiful as if | were manicur- 
ing the m for you. And the G lazo & utic le 
Oil (for those who prefer, the Glazo Cuti- 
« le Cream) soltens the cutic le and keeps 
it smooth, pink, and beautifully curv ed. 

Let me send rou the little lesson book 
I have weed: It tells you how to hide 
the telltale traces of work and how to ke ep 
your hands youthful. Also, it explains 
the very late st method of manicuring the 


hands 7 ’ ’ ’ 


Your favorite shop se Ils G laz zo. Its price, 


including the remover, 50c. 
M ail this coupon fora Miniature Glazo 
Manicure and Miss Dunn's booklet. 








Ye 





Miss Rosaline Dunn 
The Glazo Co 


765 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, 






Please end me. your. bo 


miniature Glazo manicure set 
Name 
Stree 


City 
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Suggestion — 
Your Monogram Fneraved on Cover 
gives a Smart Personal Touch 


Copyright by Cory, Inc., 1928 
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Are you catching the 


“Grouse Special” from 


Kino’s Cross... ? 
ow) 


The “Twelfth” in Scotland is now a major 
American event... will you arrive in 
London in time for that historic non-stop 
run to the North on August I1th... your 
luggage and bags jostling those of famous 
‘shots and rods’. . .? 

‘Shooting over dogs’ in the Bens and 
Glens of Arran... that first sprig of white 
heather worn for ‘the bag’... Shooting 
boxes filled with hospitable compatriots 
... the gillies’ balls. . . green of the Far- 
quharsons and red of the Stuarts and 


Duffs . 


burgh. . 


.. Racing at Lanark and Mussel- 
. the whole paraphernalia of 
autumn sport north of the Border... 


It is the indisputable smart sporting ex- 
. no sportsman resists it... Sail 
. time to 


odus.. 
in the Mauretania July 25th... 
furbish up your kit on Bond Street . . . or 
sail direct to Liverpool in the Franconia 
July 28th, and motor up through the 
lake country... or in the Aquitania 
August Ist... the official “grouse special” 
of the Cunard Line... 


Ask the Cunard offices for further information 
of the grouse season in Scotland. 


CUNARD 
LINE 





Your Local Agent or 


25 Broadway, New York 
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He would put it all in 
to end a 


with Julia. 
a play. How would it be 
play in the first act by having the hero 
killed by a Mack truck? Lord, he 
had never had such crazy thoughts 
.. He finds him- 
self abruptly standing in front of one 
of the old Lydia 
brought France. A 
breeze from an open window stirs in 


before about death. . 


bronze candelabra 
home from 
the room. He can see Lydia’s fingers 
moving in and out of the tinkling 
crystal pendants, arranging the slim 
pink candles. What was that 
of Lizette Reese’s! “Lydia’s 
gone this many a year, but the house 
is full of her.” Something like that. 
The house is full of her. It al- 
ways is. Even this long while she’s 
been gone. She’ll be back in a week 


pe yem 
been 


now... 


UDDENLY he is getting out some 

pictures. Here is Lydia in April 
sunlight, when she was eighteen. Lydia 
in college, Lydia feeding the silly gulls 
at Nice, Lydia in a snow of lavender 
crocuses at Saint Martin Vesubie—that 
had been in May—two, Lord, three 
years ago. Lydia on a hillside across 
from Saint Paul du Var that Sunday 
when they listened to the ancient bells 
of the town over the valley. What a 
finely wrought thing they had made of 
lite. 
but strong as life. 
that? 
way had started to choke the girl. 
You'd be a coward if you didn’t do 
It’s heroic 


Lovely as a design in crystal, 
How strong was 
Supposing that sailor in the sub- 


something, wouldn’t you! 
to try to save a life; any life, a sordid, 
senseless, alien life. A man doesn’t 
run. No, he would have had to stick 
it out and be stabbed by 
The papers would have run 
his picture and said what he did was 
! Lydia would have come 


a lecherous 


sailor. 


Fine! 
home to that. But what a swell thing 
it was after all to walk on the high 
thin edge of irony and snap your fin- 


fine. 


an alien and nameless terror. 
Snap your fingers. He hadn’t snapped 


gers at 


He had been scared to 
death. Because of Lydia. He smiles, 
not knowing just why. 

He gets undressed and goes to bed. 


his fingers. 


The thunder of cans being dropped 
and the flash of bitter phrases ring 
He tries to keep 
his mind fixed on the dark sheen of 
a whirling Victrola record. “What 
a day was yes-ter-day for yes-ter-day 
. the hell ya ever 
bin in love the hell ya bin in love the 
hell ya have...” 


through his mind. 


gave me youru-u.. 


—JAMEs THURBER 
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A 


HELPFUL 
FACT 


when 
buying 


a golf ball 


More golfers play 
a Dunlop than any other 
make of fine golf ball. 
This is evidence that 
in a Dunlop they 
find qualities 
possessed by 
no other 


ball. 


IMPORTED BLACK 


DUNLOP 
\V/ 


With 
a Dunlop 
on the tee, the 
combination of ev- 
ery advantage that can 
be gained in a ball is yours. 
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Creators of Exclusive Powders and Perfumes 


ew versions of beauty 
/in Vanity design - 
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Double Vanity 

Silver plated 
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WOODWORTH He Singse Vanity, gold plated, 51° 


Silver plated 31° 
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AUL’S 


club is one of the 


night 


quieter sort and 
Its dec- 
orations are quiet, its 


is not large. 


music pleasantly soft. The tables stand 
for the part in 
where the guest may enjoy a certain 


most small alcoves 
welcome privacy. Like most places of 
its kind it is not crowded early in the 
week, and it was ‘luesday night when 
the reporter sat down to dinner with 
Paul. The cocktail was novel and al- 
together appetizing. The bottle of 
Moulin a Vent was creditable in a 
land where the 
ordinaire of France takes on the flavor 


commonest grand 
of a vintage clos. 

Pau: A funny thing happened just 
before I came over from my apart- 
ment. I had been expecting the de- 
livery of several cases of whiskey, and, 
looking out the window for the arrival 
of the truck, I was surprised to see it 
drive past the house. It did not stop 
until it was out of sight. In a few 
minutes the driver rang my bell. He 
had noticed a policeman on the corner 
and was afraid to stop. I assured him 
that he need not be disturbed, that I 
was well known in the neighborhood. 


But while he was there I thought 


A REPORTER AT LARGE 


CONVERSATIONS ON BOOTLEGGING—IV 


of you, and asked him a question. 

REPORTER: That was kind of you. 

PauL: I said to him: “Look here. 
Why is it that fellows like you are 
never known to squeal on their employ- 
ers? Will you tell me?” He answered 
me at once. ““T'wo years ago,” he said, 
“T was a truck driver at thirty-five dol- 
lars a week. Now I’m a truck driver 


at seventy-five dollars a week. I’m 
married and I’ve got two kids. I’ve 


been living in one flat for a year and 
a half, and I never have gotten a bill 
for the rent. Somebody else looks after 
that.””. Another application of good 
business methods. It is simple wisdom 
to give employes a fair split on the 
profits. Of course, a small employe 
cannot hurt his boss very much under 
ordinary circumstances. Suppose he 
decides to tell the police that his boss is 
bootlegging. He is simply telling them 
something they already know. 

REPORTER: Yet there are 
now and then. 

Paut: Oh, certainly—but 
really should have a better understand- 


arrests 


you 
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ing of the relations 
between bootleggers 
and the _ authorities. 


First, we have a city 
administration which is 
extremely tolerant toward bootlegging. 
In that, the administration is simply a 
reflection of the public sentiment. Any 
sensible government tries to be what 
the electors want it to be. 

REPORTER: And here we detect at 
once the essential difference between 
New York and, say, Chicago. We are 
governed by a single organization, 
Tammany Hall. Chicago is dominated 
by no single machine, but by several. 
Therefore, strife, shootings, actual 
bloodshed in the competition between 
bootleggers. 

Pau: Exactly. In our city there is 
competition, but the competitors have 
an overseer, as it were. Let us agree at 
the outset that nobody in New York, 
be he bootlegger or pushcart peddler, 
can do anything which Tammany does 
not approve in the broad sense. 


REPORTER: At least he cannot get 
away with it. 
PauL: Right. Now then, we ar- 


rive at this conclusion: Tammany 
Hall says that bootleggers, speakeasy 
proprietors, manufacturers of liquor, 
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“Old Golds smoothness was so obvious” 
said Miss Anne Morgan 


after the blindfold Cigarette Test 


ee *A DECORATOR once told me that 
—~ > 
to appreciate the texture of a fab- 
ric or the glaze of a vase one’s 
eyes should be closed. And to en- 
joy the fragrance of a perfume 
one should close one’s eyes... 
one’s other senses seem all the 
keener. That was the convincing 
thing about the blindfo'd test. The 
aroma and the flavor of one ciga- 
rette were so marked .. . the 
smoothness so obvious that | 
chose it instantly. It proved to 


be the OLD GOLD.” 
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tinguished father in both ability and breadth of vision. l0Gola 


| CIGARET TES 


MISS ANNE MORGAN 


daughter of the late J. P. Morgan, resembles her dis- 





Why you can pick them .. . even in the dark 








IN THIS scientific cigarette test a blind- 
folded smoker tries four leading brands. 
The only question asked is, “Which 
one do you like best?” 

Why should one cigarette win time 
after time? What gives OLD GoLps 
their captivating charm? The answer is 
very simple: heart-leaf tobacco. No 


SMOOTHER AND B 


heavy, coarse top leaves of the tobacco 
plant ... no withered ground leaves. 
Only the cool and fragrant heart-leaves 
are good enough for OLD GOLD. 

It’s sheer quality that gives OLD 
Go.ps their honey-like smoothness. Do 
you wonder that they win... even in 
the dark? 


ETTER—NOT A COUGH IN 

















© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 


Made from the heart-leaves 


of the tobacco plant 


4 CARLOAD 
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VAN RAALTE 
Jinglettes 


‘because you love 


nice things” 





Vy (asic inspired this 
' fluff- 


combination of 
iness with strictly tailored 
lines and lasting strength with 
daintiness so sheer. Wearing 
this Singlette, dancing takes 
on new joys. Fortunately this 
magic may be purchased—in 
good shops everywhere—or 
write us for information. Of 
course, every Singlette is a 
one-piece garment, but by no 
means are all one-piece gar- 
ments Singlettes—be sure to 
look for the Van Raalte label. 

Van Raalte Co., 

Dept. A, 

295 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 











may operate in New York as long as 
they proceed decently and as long as 
the public wants them to operate. ‘That 
is Tammany’s attitude toward the 
question. 

REPORTER: Very intelligent it is, 
too. 

PauL: Now out of that situation 
arises something else: People in the 
whiskey business can be made to pay, 
in lieu of license fees, liberty fees. 
In short, there is profit to be made by 
the politicians out of the bootleggers. 
This serves two purposes: it enriches 
the pockets of men who no doubt are 
deserving fellows, and it gives ‘Tam- 
many something tangible upon which 
to grasp the bootleggers and keep them 
in control. Do you follow me? 

REPORTER: Surely. The demand 
for money allows the organization to 
penetrate the ranks of the bootleggers, 
and keep in immediate touch with 
them. 

PauL: Now then, let us see how 
the thing applies. If I were starting 
out in the business of bootlegging, I 
would not go to the nearest precinct 
station, hand out five hundred dollars, 
and demand protection. I should prob- 
ably be thrown into jail if I did. The 
system is not so crude as that. Let us 
begin at the bottom: the very small 
fry of the bootlegging business have 
only a slight contact with the police. 
The copper knows, of course, just 
what speakeasies are on his beat. From 
these he is willing to accept an occa- 
sional ten-dollar or twenty-dollar bill. 
His precinct captain knows all the 
places, too. But he does nothing about 
them. It is not the will of the public 
or the public’s government that he 
should do anything about them. 

REPORTER: ‘The delicatessen gin- 
dispenser, then, receives his goods from 
the wholesaler, sells it, and gets all the 
protection he needs by giving the cop 
on his beat an occasional tip. 

Pau: Precisely. Sut now let us 
get a little higher in the scale. When 
you consider the owner of a first-rate 
speakeasy, or a small night club such 
as this, you will find his situation a lit- 
tle more complex. I give tips, of 
course, to the policemen of the neigh- 
borhood. But I must do more than 
that. Not long ago I mailed a check 
for two hundred dollars to the precinct 
captain, on his birthday. It was simply 
a gift, accompanied by no suggestions. 
I am known as a regular contributor to 
the Democratic club of the district in 
which I live. At Christmas time I 
distribute a considerable amount of 
money to various politicians whom I 
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Exquisite as the famous 
Creams are these new preparations by 
Pond’s. The Freshener is an exhilarat- 
ing tonic and mild astringent for use 
first thing in the morning and after 
cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Magically it clears and brightens 
sallow skins. 50c and $1. The Tissues 
are divinely soft, a joy to sensitive 
skins. Large, absorbent, firm, they 
absorb moisture instantly, and never 
crumble into balls. 25¢ and so¢. 
Faithful use of these new products 
will add loveliness to skins that know 
already the delightful cleansing and 
protective qualities of Pond’s Cold 
Cream and Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 





These four delicious aids to beauty are now on 
sale—or mail ten cents (106) for trial sizes of 
Pond’s Freshener, Tissues and Two Creams 
Address the Pond’s Extract Co., Dept. E2 
Fii8 Hudson St., New York 


Copyright, 1928, Pond’s Extract Co. 
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Denver, Colo. New York City 


“HAVING A LITTLE DAUGHTER with such a sunny 
disposition is a genuine joy. My only worry was that for 
a while she suffered from constipation. Since I have given 
her Fleischmann’s Yeast, however, her trouble has been 
entirely overcome and she has known nothing but perfect 
health. This year she entered school with a high average for 
her physical condition.” 


“IT AM ENGAGED in writing a biography of the divine Sarah Bernhardt. All my 
life I had admired her. Finally in 1913 I met her, and later was asked to serve as her 
press representative. My seemingly endless task is a terrific drain on my vitality. I 
find that eating several cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast every day fortifies me and gives 
me the needed stamina for my writing. I first learned of this practice from a young 
lady of the cast when I was acting in Shakespearian réles in other strenuous days. I 
now eat Yeast regularly—I wouldn’t be without it for a single day!” 

Mrs, Yace L, Wricut Artuur W. Row 


ee , : 
My friend’s spectacular recovery 
convinced me” 


Cleveland, Ohio ie 





“My proficiency in sports would reach the point 
where I was becoming really interested in a game 
—when something would happen. An attack of 
indigestion. A cold. Or a spell of headaches... 
Naturally I was discouraged. 

“The remarkable experience of a friend of 
mine converted me to Fleischmann’s Yeast. Given 
up as a hopeless case, my friend gained almost 
complete recovery through eating Yeast. 

“So I began eating it. In a few months my 
indigestion had vanished and my complexion 
formerly marred with pimples—had become re- 
markably clear. ; 

“No longer delicate, I am now playing tennis 
with real enthusiasm.” LAureTtTA BUEHNER 


RUGS and cathartics bring but tem- 
porary relief at best. That is why 
doctors are urging a natural corrective food 
—fresh yeast ... Fleischmann’s Yeast is as 
fresh as any garden vegetable. 
Gently, naturally, it rouses the intestinal 
muscles, softens accumulated food wastes, 





speeds up elimination. The poisons of con- 
stipation no longer flood your system. 
Digestion improves, your appetite returns. 
Your complexion, too—now clear, fresh 

reflects your new-found vigor and health. 


All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply at a time and keep 
in any cool, dry place. Write for latest book- 
let on Yeast in the diet—free. Health Re- 
search Dept. Y-72, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington St., N. Y. C. 


Health you admire — 
this simple way 


Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast every day, 
one before each meal or between meals: plain, or 
in water (hot or cold) or any other way you like. 
For stubborn constipation drink it in a glass of 
hot water—not scalding—before each meal and 
before going to bed. And train yourself to form a 
regular daily habit. 

















How many “drawer” 


lighters have you? 
Zi 


OU know the kind! Pre-Clarks most of them! Marvelous mechanical 
contrivances that had one major defect—they wouldn’t work. Some 
were engraved gold birthday or Christmas presents . . . 

And now they repose in the drawer with the pipes in plush-lined cases and 
other things you have no use for but dislike to throw away. 

We know no reason why a Firefly Lighter should ever go into the drawer. 
Give it the proper flint and fluid and it always works. 

So a Firefly is safe to give and to receive. It is a present that will carry 
on indefinitely giving up its warm friendly flame for you to light the solacing 
smoke. 

Firefly Lighters are clean to use, absolutely safe and as trouble-free as 
lighters can be made. The prices—from $4.50 up—may seem too low for 
you. Unfortunately, the shopmen do sell them at these prices. But you may 
pay more if you wish. 


CLARK LIGHTER CO., INC., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FIREFLY 


A CLARK LIGHTER 
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happen to know. Last year, for exam- 
ple, my Christmas gifts amounted to 
about five thousand dollars. 

REPORTER: How do you know just 
where to distribute this money? 

PauL: Well, you must understand 
that none of this Christmas money 
went to men in official jobs. There 
are a great many men in New York 
who are just politicians. That’s all they 
seem to do. In my business, one quick- 
ly learns who they are and whether 
they have any importance. 

REPORTER: Is that the extent of 
the protection you pay? 

PauL: Oh, no. Let me give you 
an example of another way in which 
we pay money: Not very long ago, I 
received a telephone call from a city 
official of rather high rank. He asked 
me to call at his office the next day. 
Naturally, I was a little disturbed by 
this request, and put the visit off as 
long as possible, meanwhile inquiring 
among my political friends whether 
they had heard any unfortunate news 
concerning me. They assured me that 
they had not, and the official himself 
insisted that his invitation was entirely 
friendly. So I went. It turned out 
that the president of a large ward club 
was having a birthday. His friends 
wished to give him a banquet, and it 
was suggested that I furnish some en- 
tertainment: a dancer or a singer. I 
agreed, of course. Also, I contributed 
three hundred dollars to the purse 
being made up for the gentleman on 
the happy occasion. 

REPORTER: And that is how you 
are protected. 

Pau: I presume so. Protection is 
never mentioned by me or by those 
who receive these gifts. It is not an 
unpleasant system. 

REPORTER: But how about the big- 
scale fellows in this business? The 
syndicate men? 

Pau: I cannot be explicit about 
their system, because there seems to be 
a certain secrecy hanging over it. Per- 
haps you can understand why that is. 
Within the past five years eleven big 
syndicates have done business in New 
York. One of .them was arrested. The 
others have not been interfered with. 
The authorities know of their ex- 
istence. And you must draw con- 
clusions. I do know that in the fitting 
up of a large permanent plant, requir- 
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Reaching Business Leaders 
Philadelphia has 55,565 business 


establishments, excluding small 


shops. ( From the office of City Stat- 
istician.) On a basis of three or more 
owners and executives to each, 
there are more than 166,000 busi- 
ness leaders in the city. Small circu- 
lations do not cover them. The 
Bulletin, with more than half a 
million daily, thoroughly covers the 
business leaders of Philadelphia. 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 


Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co. 
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ONE OF THE 
LAIRGEEST NIEWSIPAPEIRS IN AMIIEIRICA 


~“YET...HAS NEVER GIVEN 


A PREMIUM OR PRIZE 


ODAY, in the Philadelphia 
market, there are six hundred 
thousand homes. And every day 
more than five hundred thousand 
families read The Bulletin. 


Never has a single “stunt” been 
used to add circulation. Never a 
premium, prize or contest. 


The Evening Bulletin reflects the 
sane, moderate spirit of a great 
people. Sensation finds no place 
in its columns. 


Its road to success has been an 
unhurried one; seeking perma- 
nence, rather than speed in the 
building of circulation. 


Here is a city where reader-con- 
fidence and loyalty have made a 
small daily the largest newspaper, 
by far, in its territory ...one of 
the greatest in all America. 


Advertisers appreciate this situa- 
tion: In 1927 more local and 
national display advertising, and 


more individual classified adver- 
tisements, appeared in The 
Bulletin than in any other Phila- 
delphia newspaper. 


Retail stores placed more indi- 
vidual advertisements in The 
Bulletin than in all other Phila- 
delphia newspapers combined. 


The manufacturer who is today 


concerned with the problem of 


immediate sales increases should 
study Philadelphia, and the 
unique opportunity it offers. 


Should know that here in Amer- 
ica’s third largest market, almost 
every home can be reached at a 
low cost in one newspaper. 


In a newspaper that offers an all- 
inclusive market,—for it far 
exceeds the circulation of any 
other newspaper in the wealthy 
suburbs as well as in city homes. 


There is now ready for every man- 
ufacturer and advertising agent, 
a valuable survey of this market. 
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Buying-Power Families 
Philadelphia is rich in fine suburbs 
Bryn Mawr, Merion, Haterford, 
the Old Y ork Road section where 
great buying power abounds. Here 
The Bulletin lead: all Philadelphia 
met'spapers . exceeds the com 
bined total of all the morning 
papers, just as it does in the city 
itself. In city and suburbs, nearly 
everybody reads The Bulletin 


e Chening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 











“ O YOU think that bachelors 
should be taxed?” 

“Lots of them are, today. Their 
living expenses are a tax, because 
they haven't found out what I’ve 
found out.” 

“W/hat’s that?” 

“T live in nine rooms and pay 
for ONE—at The Allerton.” 


ALLERION 


CLUB RESIDENCES 


Executive Offices—285 Madison Ave., New York 
New York—45 E.55thSt, New York— 143 E. 39th Sr. 
New York—130E.57thSt.* | New York—22E. 38thStr, 

New York—302 West 22nd Street 

Chicago—Huron Street and Michigan Avenue 
Cleveland—Chester Avenue and East 13th Street 
*Exclusively for women 
Rates $12 to $22 a Week 
Transient Rates: $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
No Initiation Fees * No Dues 











ing heavy investment, no chances are 
taken. Insurance against zealous de- 
tectives is arranged in advance, and 
the amounts of money involved are 
large. But I cannot tell you the detail 
of these transactions because I do not 
know it. Somehow, those involved 
seem extremely reticent. 

REPORTER: It does not stand to 
reason that men of your small business 
should be required to pay while the 
real plutocrats of the trade receive no 
bills. 

PauL: You may rest assured that 
they do. But I do not believe there is 
a man in New York who would tell 
you how those bills are rendered, nor 
for what amounts. 

REPORTER: Well, what about the 
Federal Prohibition Department? 

PauL: Most of us are able to ignore 
the federal people altogether. There 
are so many bootleggers and so few 
federal inspectors that most of the 
smaller folk can take their chances and 
feel rather certain of going along 
without interference. Occasionally a 
couple of federal inspectors will drop 
into my place. I make a compromise 
between the amount of money they 
want and the amount I can afford to 
pay. Most of them are reasonable 
about it. But owners of large and very 
expensive places, or owners of ware- 
houses, bottling plants, and the like, 
must be more careful. Some time ago, 
these people found that it was much 
too expensive to buy off whole squad- 
rons of federal detectives who came 
raiding them. So they perfected a dif- 
ferent system. Nowadays, only certain 
key men of the federal dry offices are 
in the pay of the bootlegging business. 
It is the duty of these key men to fur- 
nish information as to coming raids. 
The proprietor of a large establish- 
ment will be advised through a certain 
group of lawyers that his place will be 
raided on a certain night. Naturally, 
he takes precautions: getting all of his 
liquor out of the place and allowing 
only certain customers whom he knows 
well to enter. The raid is carried out. 
No liquor is found. The next night 
business proceeds as usual. It has been 
found a much sounder and more 
economical plan than wholesale, hap- 
hazard bribing. 

REPORTER: It seems to me that you 
would be glad to receive such infor- 
mation. 

Pau: It was offered to me. But 
the price for it was rather high, and 
with an unpretentious place like mine 
it is not likely that I will be actually 
raided. Two or three federal men, 
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POEME 
ARABE 


A light perfume 
of rare and last- 
ing fragrance. 
The newest per- 
fume creation by 
Lionceau, Master 
Perfumers of 
Paris. Made, bot- 
tled, boxed and 
sealed in France, 
and obtainable in 
three sizes: 2 
ounce, 1 ounce 
and % 
ounce 
bottles. 











PARFUMS 
HONCEAU 


Paste INCORPORATED New York | 
76 Champs Elysées 565 Fifth Ave. 
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Vo wonder the sentlemen 


. of the So's 
started 
the stag-line 


ee 


HEY didn’t call it a stag-line in those days 
... but there was always an array of standers 

. staunch and paunch... and waiting waist- 
ers, just watching / 

No wonder they didn’t dance every dance... 
they couldn’t. Products of their times... living 
on the fat of the land and they looked it. And 
the cigars they smoked were a perfect match for 
the picture. 

‘Today the modern stag stands looking for a 
lovely lady ora cut-in, every dance. No time out 

. he never needs it. Fit asa fiddle he is... trim 
of waist and light of step. ..coming from sys- 
tematically used gymnasiums .. . calories well 


balanced. And his cigars are balanced, too, 





Epitome of savoir-faire, sophistication, dis- 
crimination ... our modern New Yorker ts a 


- connoisseur of cigars. He preters Haddon Halls 





J ... mellow as a rare old cordial . . . satisfying as 


¥ the joyful Julep at old Churchill Downs. 


A modern cigar... ina modern age... for 
modern men. Ask for a Haddon Hall today. 


You’ll find them at all good places. 


D. EMIL KLEIN CO., NEW YORK 





\ sa -=*?" a — 
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~C Haddon ‘Hall 








Before Shaving 
« CREAM 


HINDS 





ve ate the apple; 
And now woman pays. 
But why don’t 

They shed some tears 
For poor man 

Whose crop of whiskers 
Is ready for fight 
Each morning? 

Men! 

We've found a way 
To take the fight 
Clean out of beards 
Before you lather. 


Try Hinds Cream. 





Before you lather, rub in 
Hinds Cream vigorously 
for two or three seconds. 
You'll be surprised how 
it softens the beard! 





Then lather right over 
the Hinds Cream while it 
is still wet. Boy! what a 
smooth, easy shave! 





After shaving, rub in a 
little more Hinds Cream. 
Your skin will feel soft 
and relaxed all day. 


After Shaving 
: CREAM 


HINDS . . 


Via \.S. HINDS CO., @ division eG 
f Lehn & Fink Products Company . : = 


In Canada: A.S. Hin 
Di stril 


Is Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
ited by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Ltd. 


LEHN “x | IN kK, INc., Sole D1 ribulors, Dept. SOS, Bloomfield, N. %. 


Please send me a sample bottle of Hinds Honev and 
Almond Cream, so 1 can enjov a smooth shave for once. 


\ 


‘el ererre et < eee ee ee ee 2 eo oe ee 


\ddress 
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dropping in for an occasional call, is 
about the worst that can happen to 
me. 

REPORTER: But suppose you should 
happen to be arrested. What then? 

PauL: That is a chance we must 
take in this business. We learn to ad- 
just ourselves to the possibility, just as 
a Wholesale sugar merchant, carrying 
his stocks, adjusts himself to the pos- 
sibility of a crash in the Cuban sugar 
market. It is one of the eternal chances 
of trade, and really our only com- 
mercial danger. In that we are actual- 
ly much safer than the average busi- 
ness man. But a friend of mine was 
arrested three weeks ago. A drunken 
federal man came into his place and 
demanded an outrageous sum of 
money. ‘he demand was refused, and 
the next day my friend received a 
summons. He appeared at court and 
his case was placed on the calendar for 
the customary three months before a 
hearing in padlock procedure. You 
really should hear the complaints of 
my friend, now! He is bothered to 
death with fixers. They call on him 
every day, clamoring for him to ac- 
cept their services. All of them assure 
him that they can pull the proper wires. 

REPORTER: An embarrassment of 
riches. 

Pau: He has already chosen two 
of the most likely from among the 
fixers. Perhaps they will help him. I 
should be more willing to trust in the 
excellent lawyers who are representing 
him. Nobody seems to know just what 
a fixer does, but sometimes he is suc- 
cessful. “That cannot be denied, al- 
though I have never heard it even sug- 
gested that our federal courts are open 
to bribery. 

REPORTER: I am_ beginning to 
envy your profession. 

PAuL: It is, after all, one of the 
best, one of the soundest. Any man 
of good business sense and integrity 
can start it on a shoestring. He knows 
that he must pay three or four per cent 
of his earnings for protection—al- 
though the people who receive this 
money will make no downright agree- 
ments as to the favors they will do. 
He knows that a benevolent city gov- 
ernment will shield him from any such 
murderous competition as they have in 
Chicago. And he knows that the giants 
of his business, the syndicate men and 
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} ACTUALLY RELAX 
BEHIND THE WHEE 





7 R** to look at, easy to steer, park and 

control, the new Hupmobile Century 
. models have taken a firm grip on feminine affections. « « In a score of 
ways, Hupmobile design lessens the strain on nervous energy, recalls the 
joys of driving before streets and roads became congested with traffic. 
These things women like in the new Hupmobiles—low graceful lines, new 
0 small-section steering wheel; cradled riding comfort due to special spring 


suspension, tailored form-fitting cushions, and the extra factor of safety 


oOo => 


afforded by Hupmobile steeldraulic four-wheel brakes. « « Everymoment 


JR 


you spend at the wheel of a new Century Eight or Six reveals fresh wonders 


' _ 


of the century’s greatest advances in automobile design. A ride will trans- 


late these qualities into an actual personal experience. Try it today. # 


' 50 standard and custom-equipped models in three different wheelbases 
—the Six of the Century, the Century Eight and the Century 125 Eight. 


HUPMOBILE ») 


NITUR 


SIX & EIGHT 


: | Van Alstyne Motor Corp. 


7 Distributors 
: 1871 BROADWAY, at 62nd St., New York City 
| 7660 


i Phone Columbus 


1294 BEDFORD AVENUE, Near Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 
n Phone Prospect 9941 


+ 
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Thanks for 


the Ice-Cream 
... LOUIS XIv! 


F ewan host, Louis! ... Your 
royal meals never lacked their 
piece de resistance ... How the 
ladies-in-waiting fluttered on that 
memorable day when your artful 
chef first introduced the delectable 


Créme Glace! 


It was only the beginning, but it 
started things . 
at The ROOSEVELT concludes with 
that 


were you here you’d pawn your 


.. Today, a dinner 
tempting confections 


such 


crown or even trade the Tuileries 


to win a second portion. 


BEN BERNIE’S 
Orchestra plays nightly in the Grill 


he 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, N. Y. 
EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Director 








their able lawyers, are mightily re- 
sourceful in getting him out of 
trouble. 

REPORTER: You are very convinc- 
ing, Paul. But tell me now, just how 
do you feel toward this trade of yours? 
You are, if you will forgive my frank- 
ness, a criminal. You, and men like 
you, are debauching the policemen and 
the courts of a nation. Do you ever 
have any feeling of responsibility for 
this? 

PauL: Well, well. It seems that 
we have talked ourselves out at last. 
But before you go I have a little 
present for you: something that I keep 
for my very best friends. Here, boy! 
Really, my friend, when you taste 
this... —Morris MarKEyY 


: ee 
(“Conversations on Bootlegging” is 


concluded with this installment. ) 


DEO VOLENTE 
Melancholy is my prayer, 
Uttered on a dismal pair 
Of the most dejected knees: 
God, make something happen please, 
Something nice before the day 
Limps upon its dreary way, 
Making just another meek, 
Pallid seventh of a week. 


Give my unastonished eyes 

One tumultuous surprise, 
Specially for me, oh God, 
Something beautiful or odd, 
Something very bad or good— 
Anything at all that would 

Be a little different 

From the way the twig was bent. 


I am tired of all I do, 

I am weary through and through 

Of this happy medium. 

Grant me just one brand-new crumb. 

Make me fat or make me thin, 

Let me steep a while in sin— 

God, for one day, let me be 

Anything at all but me. 
—MArGARET FISHBACK 


Eulah Peacock, in a divorce petition 
filed Monday against Walter Peacock, 


charges her husband with extreme 
cruelty, alleging that he continually 
amused her. She says that on one 
occasion he threw the alarm clock 


through the window.—Pomeroy (O.) 
Democrat. 
Well, it’s sort of amusing the first 


time. 
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ry— 
Sir Walter's 
short course 
in pipe im- 
provemente 





— of the hardest-boiled pipes in America 
are getting milder and milder. Sir Walter's 
favorite smoking tobacco is showing °em why and 
how. If you have a powerful pipe laid away, bring 
it out; let it meet Sir Walter. A fragrant blend of 
choice and mellow tobaccos, kept fresh in the tin 
by heavy gold foil. 

Have you discovered how good a pipe can be ? 

LIMITED OFFER 


(for the United States only) 
If your favorite tobacconist does not carry Sir 
Walter Raleigh, send us his name and address. 
In return for this courtesy, we Il be delighted 
to send you without charge a full-size tin of this 
milder pipe mixture. 
Dept. N, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
Winston-Salem, N. Cc. 
>> BMW: s 


<_esopuct 7 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 
It’s 








milder 
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Beropore—-Goonpman PERMITS ONLY Lux 



















Bergdorf-Goodman per- 
mits only Lux to be used 
for the fine lingerie and 
stockings mannequins wear 
in displaying the creations 
of this famous House. 

“We insist upon Lux,” 
says Mr. Andrew Goodman, 
“because of the perfect effect 
Lux always gives— because 
Lux keeps fabrics and colors 
new-looking twice as long!” 
... This double wear from 
nice things which Lux gives 


In the beautiful new Bergdorf-Goodman establishment at 
Fifth Avenue and 58th Street, a mannequin displays this 
unusual evening gown of paisley chiffon and gold lamé. 


means big savings to mil- 





lions of women everywhere! 
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Hail ...and 


farewell, Thirst ! 


..a toast to your coming 


and going 





RASPBERRY * GRAPE 


Made from the fruit. oa 


Flavored by the fruit... with only the 
fruit color... these NEW, wholesomely 
carbonated drinks have all of the thirst- 
quenching, refreshing qualities of Rasp- 
berries, Cherries or Grapes. 


CHERRY + 


(NOTE: We don’t know who 
started it, but the tale of their 
mixing’ delights is being whis- 
pered everywhere! ‘Once tried, etc.” 
Include ice with what have you!) 


The large bottle...25 cents, plus deposit... 
serves six guests 


HOFFMAN 
BEVERAGES 
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THE PAST TENSE 


HESE days one can only report 

on what has happened in the 

theatre with no feeling that it’s 
still happening. Of the events covered 
by this memorandum even the Tyler 
all-star revival of “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” will barely survive until our date 
of publication. It was brought to 
Erlanger’s for two weeks only; never- 
theless, you might as well hear about 
it. 

I wish I could feel differently about 
these all-star revivals of the good old 
English classics. ‘They’re not so bad, 
really. Often and often I look at the 
happy, professorial faces of the people 
who’ve waited all season for a real 
treat to come along and have at last 
fallen ravenously upon such fare, and 
wonder what’s wrong with me. But 
argue with myself as I will, at the end 
I have to be practically carried up the 
aisle by the ushers, a scrabbling mass of 
unwillingness looking like the village 
idiot. Once there I’m always pleasant- 
ly surprised and get kind, and that’s no 
use to anybody. 

The big novelty of the Tyler re- 
vival was the introduction of a slender 
and elfin Tony Lumpkin in the person 
of Mr. Glenn Hun- 
ter, but apart from a 
few speeches about 
Tony contradicting 
this, having him a 
brat proved as effec- 
tive as having him a 
boor. It was strange 
too to hear Mrs. 
Hardcastle _ played 
by Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter with the tragic 
overtones _insepar- 
able from any per- 
formance by that 
lady. Probably for 
the first time on any 
stage Mrs. Hard- 
castle’s statement 
that she has never 
been to London took on a certain bit- 
ter importance. There was just a 
pinch of Mrs, Alving about the inter- 
pretation, but it was interesting. 

Miss Fay Bainter melted into the 
part of Kate Hardcastle ever so sweet- 





ly. In fact, watching her was a little 
like observing the changes in a square 
of maple sugar transformed by heat to 
syrup and by cold back to sugar again. 
Beside her the Constance Neville of 
Patricia Collinge seemed refreshing] 
tart. 

I liked the Squire Hardcastle of Lyn 
Harding best of all the assembled de- 
lineations. It was a very right and 
traditional piece of work. 

And now, bless my soul, if I haven’t 
omitted Pauline Lord, who spoke the 
prologue David Garrick wrote. She 
shrank through the curtains in jet-black 
male attire and spoke the lines ever so 
winsomely, clutching a lace handker- 
chief with a vaguely familiar gesture. 

‘They’re a strange, gruesome form 
of entertainment, these all-star re- 
vivals, Perhaps it’s the same feeling 
which always kept me from liking the 
zoo which withholds my enjoyment 
from them, a sentimental 
seeing creatures thrust in inappropriate 


distress at 


cages simply because they’re unusual 
specimens. 


HAD a suspicion that “Anna,” by 
Rudolph 


Lothar, with Judith 

Anderson and Lou 
the 
Lyceum, would be 


Tellegen, at 


just a trifle ridicu- 
lous. It had to be, 
not to conflict with 
the fire No 
theatre could be 
built asbestos enough 
the 

implied 


laws. 


to house 
flagration 
by the inclusion of 


con- 


two such exponents 
of sex on the same 
program if it had to 
be taken seriously. 
Sure enough, in 
the middle of the 
first act, Mr. Telle- 
gen, as Peter Tor- 
relli, the great sculptor, was shaking 
like an aspen at the sight of Miss 
Anderson, as Anna Plumer, posed in 
the altogether behind some screens 
which shut her from the view of the 


audience. In her at last he had found 
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the model for Melusine, the fountain 
statue, which he had been commis- 
sioned to do. Shortly after they were 
wagering as to whether Peter would 
marry a Miss Marbach who had de- 
signs against him. The result seemed 
inevitable either way, and was made a 
little more so by the fact that Anna 
turned out to be Miss Marbach in dis- 
guise. 

The whole taradiddle might well 
have been called “‘Heads I Win, ‘Tails 
You Lose.”’ 

Long stretches of the stalest dia- 
logue compounded with the phoniest 
Bohemian atmosphere would have 
made the evening unendurable had it 
not been for the harsh, provocative 
personality of Miss Anderson. Punc- 
tuating her performance with the 
strangely alluring neighs to which she 
is addicted, Miss Anderson made Anna 
herself something the author hadn’t 
even suggested. What the play would 
have been like with one of the sweet 
girls in the role I daren’t even im- 
agine, 

Mr. Tellegen played the velvet- 
clad Peter with a certain restraint in 
that he did not wear a beret to top his 
costume. 


HE presentation of “The Fath- 

er,” by August Strindberg, at the 
Belmont, was an interesting example 
of how a good play can resist strangu- 
lation by a terrific performance of its 
central role. 

“The Father,” as you may know, 
finds old Pollyandrew Strindberg toy- 
ing with the legend of a wife whose 
purpose is to destroy her husband so 
that she can gain complete control over 
their child. This she accomplishes by 
driving him mad, and the final curtain 
shows him dying in a_ strait-jacket 
under her calm eyes. 

To Mr. Robert Whittier belongs 
the credit for having translated “The 
Father” and brought it to town by his 
practically unaided efforts, and to him 
goes the blame for having ranted the 
lines of the doomed man as though 
they were blank verse being spoken 
by someone who took blank verse 
hard, 

Miss Florence Johns gave a quiet, 
eloquent, terrifying performance as 
the wife. —CHARLEs BRACKETT 


Sarazen was the last player to leave 
the first tee for the last time in the 
championship.—The World. 

And this is the last time we try to 
understand sporting news. 





N ow men Can: see 


themselves as 


others see them 





SO MANY of the better-dressed men 


are wearing John Ward shoes that 


any man can see what a smart ap- 


pearance he makes when he himself 


wears them. Make admiration mutual 


—go shod in fine John Wards! 
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Only the largest 

business of its kind 
could sell you 

FITZWILLIAM at $12 


Men who have attained suc- 
cess like a shoe that has done 
likewise. This hand-welted 
model reflects your own 
proudest achievements. And 
it proves that there is nothing 
so smart as simple good taste. 


MEN'S SHOES 


—equal value in men’s hose too 
555 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Other convenient shops in New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Newark 
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Ol Man River 


**Ol’ Man River’’ —from “Show Boat’’— 
Al Jolson 


“Back in Your Own Back Yard’’—with 
Wm. F. Wirges and his Orchestra 3867 

‘Will You Remember’’ — Wendell Hall 

“I Told You I’d Never Forget You”” 3903 

“I Don’t Know What to Do’ — Fox Trots, 
Vocal Chorus by Scrappy Lambert 


**Gee! I’m Glad I’m Home” —The Cleve- 
3877 


landers, Vocal Chorus by Irving Kaufman 


**Ma Belle’’— Fox Trots from ““Three Musketeers. "’ 
Vocal Chorus 


‘*March of the Musketeers’’— Arnold Johnson 
and his Orchestra. Vocal Trio 3878 


Always something new on 


Brunswick Records 


Wi, 
Se 






SS 


There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick records 
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PANATROPES-RADIOLAS-RECORDS 














MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


A Professor Redeems 
Handel’s “Largo” and 
Makes a Hit Out of 


“Xerxes” 


OST of us 

associate the 
air commonly 
known as “Handel’s 
Largo” with heavy- 
footed —_ organists, 
condescending con- 
ductors, loggy contraltos, soppy boy 
sopranos, intermission at the movies, 
and popular-priced funerals. The 
solemnization of the tune probably is 
responsible for the notion that 
“Xerxes,” the score from which it is 
derived, must be a ponderous mélange 
which deserves its long tenure of ob- 
scurity. 

Thanks to the delightfully unpro- 
fessorial Professor Werner Josten of 
Smith College, the “Xerxes” tradition 
has been shattered, for his production 
of Handel’s opera in the version pre- 
pared by Professor Oskar Hagen was 
the shining event in the latter part of 
the music season. Those of us who 
followed the hot tips which were pur- 
veyed by Messrs. Downes and Sanborn 
were rewarded for our journey to the 
Northampton Academy of Music by 
one of the most refreshing experiences 
of several years. If Professor Josten 
can be persuaded to bring his show to 
town, don’t miss it if you can, as the 
lady of the ensemble said. If 
“Xerxes” is to be performed only in 
Northampton, go East, young man! 
“Xerxes” is as good as a vacation, 


my 
J 










e 


HE full title of the work, from 

which the ubiquitous “Largo” 
(which is really a Larghetto) has 
escaped, is ““Xerxes, or The Amorous 
King,” and it is described officially as 
a “Humorous Opera in Three Acts.” 
The tale is that of Xerxes, who seeks 
to make Romilda his wife although she 
prefers his brother, Arsamena. An- 
other Eastern attraction, Amastris, is 
already betrothed to Xerxes, and the 
somewhat complicated fable turns on 
the stratagems of Amastris. Although 
the plot weaves and bobs elusively, the 


libretto is lucid, and an _ excellent 
English text by Professor Bayard 


Quincy Morgan makes the whole 
business much more intelligible than 
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The time for your vacation 
is almost here. Do not cur- 
tail your enjoyment with dis- 
turbing thoughts of “apart- 
ment seeking” in the dead 
heat of August and Septem- 
ber. Now is the time to select 
your fall residence. Come to 
The Park Central where you 
will find every convenience 
of modern hotel life, com- 
bined with the comforts and 
privacy of home. 


Radio outlets. . Electric re- 
frigeration .. Period salons 
and roof patios for private 
social functions ... Swim- 
ming pool... and other fea- 
tures equally unusual and 
desirable ... Furnished or 
unfurnished apartments of 
1 to 6 rooms available for 
immediate occupancy by the 
day, month, or year, at sur- 
prisingly low rentals... 
Leases now being made for 
fall occupancy. 


THE 
DARK 
CENTRAL 


A Select Residential Hotel 
With Transient Accommodations 


FIFTY-FIFTH ST. AT 7th AVE. 
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the books of most contemporary 
humorous operas. Professor Morgan, 
by the way, dumps the “‘thee and thou” 
nonsense overboard and permits the 
Handelian Orientals to address one 
another in completely unoperatic 
English. “Explain yourself! What 
makes you so excited?” sings Arsa- 
mena to Amastris—and it sounds in- 
evitable. 


lively 


\fter a overture, we en- 
counter Xerxes’ apostrophe to the 
plane tree—our old friend, the 


ac 


Largo.” From then on, the music is 
gay, colorful, and—in spots—almost 
jazzy. The ditties allotted to Elviro, 
Arsamena’s low-comedy servant, may 
he compared with the music of Osmin 
in Mozart’s “Abduction from the 
Harem,” although they are less ornate. 
“Xerxes,” as a whole, is relatively free 
from coloratura display, and all of the 
songs are in character. 


ROFESSOR JOSTEN’s cast included 

Smith College teachers and stu- 
dents and assisting friends, of whom 
the most celebrated was Miss Mabel 
Garrison, whosang a brilliant Romilda. 
A young tenor from Yale,Charles Kull- 
man, was the Xerxes, and if he can 
sing everything as well as he sang this 
exacting music he is on his way to put 
a lot of nasal resonances out of joint. 
Walter Marsh, said to be a business 
man of Northampton, did a gorgeous 
Elviro, and the rest of the cast was 
alert and competent. The orchestra, 
which consisted chiefly of Smith Col- 
lege undergraduates, played hand- 
somely, and it must be recorded that 
one of the violistes is by far the 
most ornamental member of any 
orchestra that I ever have seen. Pro- 
fessor Josten conducted with splendid 
pace and the audience, which featured 
Miss Farrar, rewarded him not only 
with bombardments of applause but 
also with a collegiate outburst of 
stamping that threatened to demolish 
the Academy of Music. 

By way of Vorspeise, there was 
Monteverdi’s ‘“Combattimento § di 
Tancredi e Clorinda,” a cantata with 
illustrative pantomime. Although Miss 
Edith Burnett and Samuel A. Eliot, 
Jr., went through the motions of a 
drawn-out duel expertly, the panto- 
mime, which is optional, was not con- 
vincing, because a stage fight in armor 
always looks like a slow-motion view 
of something that is In the Bag. The 
Monteverdi music is immensely inter- 
esting as an archeological exhibit and 
has power of its own. The narrative 
was sung with distinction by Miss 
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With her dainty Silhouette Douglass, Lois Wilson snaps a light for Richard Dix 


Her Douglass is silver ended, covered with ostrich skin. It sells for $12.50 


‘First of all 


its automatic 


And have you seen the watch-thin Silhou- 


Features are many in a Douglass. Sturdy 
build; dependableness; sheer good looks! 
But because it is automatic, a Doug- 
lass thrills its owner as no other 
lighter can. Press the trigger, there's 
your light! No soiled thumb or 
glove, no complicated technique 


. . just a trigger press. 


The Silhouette Douglas s 
like the modern watch 





Sponsored by 
HARGRAFT 
Wrigley Bldg., 

Chicago 





ette Douglasses? A scarce 379 thousandths 


The 
OT ILIEASS 
Li ghter 





of aninch through, withouta change 
in the patented Douglass construc- 
tion. Casesof gold, silverand leathers 


.-Sth lestomatch yourslightest whim. 


Your better shops offer Silhou- 
ettes at $ 10to $ 1000; Standard 
Douglasses from$ ‘. Douglass fluid 


also, in convenient cans. 


Canada: 
A.W.W. Ryle Co., 
3 St. Nicholas St., 
Montreal 

















Smooth it on... 
wash it off... 





1 
! he cream 


that washes away! 


then powder! 











Thirty swift seconds — 














three simple steps —and you are at 
your best! No astringent—no 
powder base—no interminable 


expensive “treatment a 


1 
Now your skin is cleansed more 
perfectly, more scientifically than 
ever before—is healthfully toned — 
exquisitely suppled — ready for 
powder— All in one easy, pleasant 
half-a-minute with Pinaud’s amazing 
New Cream! 


The very first second it touches your 
face it collects all the day’s dust and 





| apply lightly— 
swiftly—with your finger- 
tips. Then take a cotton 
pad or soft washcloth 
soaked in cool clear water. 
at your face all over. 
Immediately both cream 
and dirt liquefy and wash 
away. 











powder from the pores — “floats” them 
to the surface like a magic magnet. 
Then, at the touch of clear, cool water 
cream and dirt melt swiftly away! 


And 


' 
astringent — no powder base! 


now, remember, you need no 


How silken soft your skin is— how it 
glows with a new flowerlike radiance 
—how marvelously your powder 
clings, as smoothly as the peach bloom 


to the peach! 

At leading drug and department stores 
you will find it .. Pinaud’s New Cream! 
Pinaud, Paris and New York. 





AT 
Now powder! You need 
no astringent — no “base”. 
In the same brief half-min- 
ute your skin has been 
cleansed, toned, made 
ready for powder. Soft as 
silk, smooth as a flower- 
petal, fresh as a dew-drop 
grows the cheek that is 
regularly tended with Pin- 
aud’s New Cream! And it 
comes in the loveliest crys- 
tal jar imaginable — sea- 
green, exquisitely modeled. 





/ 
— M 


Makers of French toilet preparations for 


more than one hundred and fifty years. 





COPYRIGHT PINAUD 1928 





Marie Milliette, while Miss Ursula 
Toomey, who intoned the lines of 
Clorinda, seemed to be an unusually 
able young soprano. 

Remo Bufano supplied the settings 
for both operas, and achieved notable 
effects with simple means. —R. A. S. 


CONCERT MUSIC 
RECORDS 


The English Singers 
A gain—Many Rhythms 


HE first set of 

records by the 
English Singers is 
now complete and 
includes twelve 
double-faced discs. 
Much of the music 
which this gifted ensemble has sung 





at its concerts here is in the record rep- 
ertoire, which contains, among other 
items, the Wassail “Corpus 
Christi,’ “Summer Is Icumen In,” 
“Hosanna to the Son of David,” and 
“The Dark-Eyed Sailor.” So far, 


these graven images of voices have not 


Song, 


been placed on sale at the shops or even 
ye shoppes, and they may be obtained 
only by correspondence with the Roy- 
croft institution, whose representative 
is William H. Wise & Co., with offices 
at 50 West Forty-seventh Street. 
Victor is having a piano spree. Vlad- 
imir Horowitz, who was the young 
riot among pianists this season, has made 
variations on themes from 
“Carmen” and the Chopin C sharp 
minor Mazurka for his first offering. 
If you want to telegraph to your dealer 
for this record, the code word 1s “‘Be- 


his own 


smeared,” but this is merely a mean- 
ingless coincidence, for Mr. Horowitz’s 
Pad- 
erewski is again in evidence on the 
Victor list with the Paganini-Liszt 
Campanella and the F sharp Nocturne 
of Chopin. There is also an addition 
to the Masterpiece Album  series— 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony, played 
by the London Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Albert Coates. 


recordings are something else. 


HE Schubert Centennial which 

Columbia is running off continues 
merrily with the A minor Quartet, 
played by the Musical Art Quartet. 
If you like chamber music but have 
already as much Schubert as the traffic 
will bear, try Dvorak’s “American” 
String Quartet, administered by the 
London String Quartet. Columbia 
also is pianoing this month, with three 














MORNING WORLD 





HIGH MEDIUM LOW 
79,321 687,477 289,045 
English Reading English Reading English Reading 
Families Families Families 
100% 









90% - 
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70% 
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40% 
30% 7 
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Total City Market, 206,663 Families 
15,797 139,020 51,846 



















20.6% 20.2% 17.9% 
EVENING WORLD 
HIGH MEDIUM LOW 
79,321 687,477 289,045 
English Reading English Reading English Reading 
Families Families Families 
100 
90% - 
80% 
70% 7 
60% + 
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20% 
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Total City Market, 216,169 Families 
17,655 143,171 55,343 
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SUNDAY WORLD 
HIGH MEDIUM LOW 
79,321 687,477 289,045 
English Reading English Reading English Reading 

Families Families Families 

100% 

90% - 
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30% 
20% 
10% 

Total City Market, 319,884 Families 


22,385 216,451 81,048 
29.2% 31.5% 27.9% 


The Importance of Using 
Foundation Papers 






EFERENCE to the charts at the left indicates the 
definiteness with which THE Wor.Lp, THE 
SUNDAY WORLD and THE EVENING WoRLD 

establish themselves as FOUNDATION PAPERS in 
the New York market. A Foundation Paper is one that 
is evenly distributed as to readers across all three of the 
city’s expenditure groups, as found by a survey made by 
the Bureau of Business Research of New York Univer- 
sity, which places the English-speaking families of New 


York in the following classifications: 


HIGH MEDIUM LOW 
79,321 families 687,477 families 289,045 families 
Annual Annual Annual 
Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures 
$7,500 and up $3,000 to $7,500 $3,000 and less 
7.5% 65.1% 27.4% 


(Percentages indicate the proportion of the City's English- 


reading families in each expenditure group) 


The evenness of the distribution of these newspapers 
among the families of all three groups is a character 
istic peculiar only to THE Wortb, THE SUNDAY 
WorRLbD and THE EVENING WorRLD which renders them 
of unique service to the advertiser. It will be noted 
there is a variation of only 3% in the case of THE 
EVENING WoRrRLD between its coverage in the LOW 
group and its coverage in the HIGH group. In the 
case of THE MORNING WORLD this variation is less than 
3%, and in THE SUNDAY WoRLD slightly more than 
307, in the latter instance, however, the high point ts 


reached in the MEDIUM group 


Another advantage of the foundation paper, is that it 
reaches so many families in every expenditure group 
that, when combined with the paper dominating a given 
group, its use insures maximum coverage in that group. 
This is due to the absence of ‘overlap’ between THE 
Wor_p or THE EVENING WoRLD with other papers in 
their respective fields—a condition fully described in a 


previous insert in this series. 


Since this ‘‘overlap’’ with other papers /s so small, it 
naturally follows that these three Foundation papers 
offer a large vet market of their own—a coverage shared 
with no other paper or group of papers in the city. It 
is evident that a foundation paper covering all groups 
evenly, is the logical starting point for any campaign 


This 1s the third of a sertes of advertisements designed to simplify 


the distribution and sale of merchandise in Greater New York. 


























How to Reach 162,393 New York Families 
Not Covered by Any Other Standard Size 
Morning Newspaper 


(Figures Apply to New York Cit Only) 
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The Morning World’s Market in <| Net City Market Reached by 
the City’s » Three Expenditure Times, Herald-Tribune and 
Groups, 206,663 Families. American. 
eee THE WORLD'S Exclusive 
Unduplicated Market, 162,393 
Families. 


sk: standard size morning newspaper market of Greater New York comprises 


i =608,506 families, out of a total of 1,055,843 English-speaking families. 
Four standard morning newspapers share this field. 


According to the New York University Survey, these four morning papers show a 
net market among themselves of 534,651 families. Without THE Wor LD, the three 
remaining papers reach a net market of only 372,258 families, indicating a net WorLD 
market, entirely free from ‘‘overlap” or duplication with other standard morning papers 


of 162,393 families 


The chart to the left above indicates THE WorLpD’s natural market. The chart to 
the right shows THE WORLD'S net unduplicated market superimposed on the net market 
reached by its three competitors. 


THE WoRLD’s net market, from which all “overlap” has been deducted, is greater 
than the cotal city families reached by The American. almost double the city families 
reached by the Herald-Tribune, and within 27,000 of the total city families reached by 
The Times 


Since “overlap” of circulation enters into the problem of economical and efficient 
market coverage, it is important to consider the exc/usive market covered by the founda 
tion paper (THE MORNING WORLD) when used in conjunction with other papers in its 
field. On the succeeding pages of this insert will be shown the exclusive market 
reached by THE SUNDAY WorLpD and THE EVENING Wortp—that is, the circulation 
of each of these papers which the Survey revealed as being unduplicated by any other 
paper or combination of papers in their respective fields. 








Complete Coverage of the New York 
Market Demands the Consistent 
Use of Foundation Newspapers 


(Figures Apply to New York City Only) 


HIGH MEDIUM HIGH MEDIUM LOW 
100% 100% 
90% 4 90% 
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The Evening World’s Market in the 3 Net City Market Reached by 
City’s Three Expenditure Groups, GSS sun, Journal, Telegram and 
216,169 Families. Post. ; 
The Evening World’s Exclusive 
aR Unduplicated Market, 138,799 
Families. 
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IRCULATION does not necessarily imply coverage. Many factors intervene be- 
tween the distribution of a newspaper to the newsdealer and its ultimate arrival 
in the ome. For this reason, the New York University Survey devoted its 
research to the number of families reached and the influence of given newspapers among 


these families. 


Editorial content and the treatment of the day's news are controlling factors in 
determining a newspaper's sphere of influence. Papers of similar appeal are favored 
among families of similar habits of thought; hence the greatest degree of “overlap” is 


found among papers sharing the same general characteristics 


It is significant, therefore, that the policy of championing those public problems of 
interest to the greatest portion of the public, which has guided THe Wortp and THE 
EVENING WORLD since their establishment nearly a half-century ago by Joseph Pulitzer 
has so consistently appealed to a definite type of reader, that these papers can be de 
pended upon to reach weekdays one out of every five families in each of the three 


expenditure groups of the city. 


For instance, the charts above indicate that in an English-reading evening market 
among standard newspapers of 832,766 families, there is an indicated ef market among 
THE EVENING WoRLD, THE SUN, THE JOURNAL, THE TELEGRAM and THE Post of 


ly 





716,139. Without THE EVENING WoRLD this group of papers has a net market of on 
577,340 families leaving an obvious exclusive unduplicated market reached by Tu! 


EVENING WORLD alone of 138,799 families 


This exclusive market of THE EVENING WORLD is greater than the fofal city market 
of THE SUN and THE Post combined, or of THE TELEGRAM and THE Post combined 
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Advertising Efficiency is Best Insured 
by First Reaching the Largest Net 
Unduplicated Market 


(Figures Apply to New York City Only) 


es 
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90% 90% 
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The Sunday World’s Market in the City’s ie —* Market Reached Sundays 
Three Expenditure Groups, 319,884 Families. by e Times, Herald-Tribune and 
A. he 
— Sunday World’s Exclusive Un- 
duplicated City Market, 196,948 
Families. 


HE four standard-size Sunday newspapers of New York reach a city market of 966,014 

families, or within about 100,000 of the city’s total families. Such complete coverage 

entails the use of all four papers—an expensive proceeding entailing a staggering “over- 
lap” because of the preponderance of families that buy two or more Sunday papers. While 
repetition of impression is unquestionably of great value in advertising, its economical pur- 
chase can be best obtained by beginning with the largest net market available. 


The first consideration, therefore, of the advertiser seeking to buy on the most economical 
basis, is to choose a foundation paper which by reason of the size of its exclusive market can 
be so combined with any other one paper, or two papers, as to insure intensity of coverage. 


The four standard Sunday papers of New York have among themselves a net market 
of 782,390 in a gross market of 966,014. But without THE SUNDAY WORLD in the question, 
the combined net market of the three remaining is only 585,442, leaving a net non-duplicated 
market reached by THE SUNDAY WoRLD of 196,948 families. This is more than double the 
total families reached by the SUNDAY HERALD-TRIBUNE and is about equal to the total city 
families reached by the SUNDAY TIMES. 


THE SUNDAY WoRLD reaches about one out of every three families among the English- 
speaking population of New York. By very virtue of its editorial appeal it provides a market 
of nearly 200,000 separate and distinct families not reached by other papers in its field. 


Its obvious position, therefore, is that of a foundation paper, which, when combined with 
any other combination of Sunday newspapers, is so efficient in all three of the city’s expendi- 
ture groups as to make adequate coverage for all practical purposes not a matter of four news- 
papers, but of two papers, or, at the utmost, three papers. 


This is the true efficiency of using a foundation paper as the starting point of any cam- 
paign designed to cover the New York market—and in this market the established founda- 
tion papers are THE WORLD, THE SUNDAY WoRLD and THE EVENING WORLD. 


Many other interesting newspaper combinations are explained in detail in ‘A Study of 
the New York Market and its Newspaper Situation,” a copy of which will be sent on request. 


She World SK She Evening World 


ee ee New York Tribune Tower 
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Debussy selections—‘“Poissons d’Or,” 
“La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin,” and 
“Menestrels,” the pianist being Miss 
Myra Hess, whose Debussy is as re- 
markable in its way as her Bach. 

The Klavierabend can be completed 
from the Brunswick list, which offers 
Leopold Godowsky in “Rustle of 
Spring,” and MacDowell’s “Witches’ 
Dance.” Godowsky’s performance of 
the “Rustle” ought to discourage most 
amateurs—which makes it a_ highly 
important recording. Brunswick pre- 
sents a surprise in two airs from “La 
Bohéme,” sung by Miss Grace Moore, 
whose singing on wax is charming and 
completely free from the nerves which 
seem to have afflicted her at the Metro- 
politan this season. Compare her 
“Addio” with the Melba acoustic re- 
cording which Victor issued years ago 
and you may hear something that will 
make you murmur strange sentiments. 
No; this is not intended as a discussion 
of the relative merits of Miss Moore 
and Dame Melba! 


HE list of good “shorts” this 
month is unusually fruitful for 
this time of the year. Inspect: 

SAMSON AND DELILAH (BaAccHA- 
NALE) and DAMNATION OF FaAusT 
(Rakoczy Marcu). The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, conducted by Stokow- 
ski, in two of the zippiest “standard” 
works. (Victor) 

BiueE Danuse Wattz and Kal- 
sER Wattz. Particularly Gypsyish 
versions of two of the most celebrated 
of Johann Strauss’ productions, by Da- 
jos Bela and his orchestra. (Odeon) 

THE Gypsy Baron (SELECTIONS). 
Johann Strauss, the still younger (the 
most famous Johann is “the younger”’) 
carries on the family tradition in this 
performance. (Columbia) 

SpANIsH Dance — Granados-Ca- 
sals; and Vrro—Popper. Lots of pep 
this June, which may be no manner in 
which to refer to a record by Pablo 
Casals, but—vwell, hear the Vito, parti- 


cularly. (Victor) —R. A. S. 
. 


Mr. Selwyn failed to comprehend the 
objections to the film. “There is nothing 
in it to offend anybody,” he said. ‘Miss 
Anne Morgan and Mrs. W. K. Vander- 
bilt have seen the picture and approve 


of it.’"—The Herald Tribune. 
Well, then, what’s the delay? 


J 
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The “SILKEN SNARE” 


A Silk Net Stocking 
by Peck & Peck 











Three New Colors! 


Symphony Blue’ Paris Green? French Lilac 
And all the other shades approved for Spring @ 


A Silken Snare. 
A snare, yes, and an illusion, too— 
the illusion being that it makes all 
ankles thinner and yet seems noth- 
ing but a beautiful and thin sheer 
stocking —without any of those 
“‘trade-marky”’ thingumbobs which 
are so hopefully advertised. These 
at least are stockings for ladies. 


PECK & PECK 


Fifth Ave., at 55th ... 47th ... 42d Streets 
Madison Avenue at 69th... . 34 Wall Street 


Other Peck & Peck stockings are “Vanise,” a sheer stocking at $2 
“Princess,” another sheer at $2.85 — the new “Fiesta” at $3.75 
and the “Queen Victoria” at $4.85. 
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*“...1n the fire 


of spring, your 
winter garment 
of repentance 
fling.” 


THus did Omar, wrapped in the ambigu- 
ous folds of what we now call bed linen, 
foretell Reis Jimshirts and Jimpants. 

Scholars tell us that these lines were in- 
spired by Omar’s annoyance with his own 
garments, which too often cramped the right 
elbow, his favorite joint. 

Reis Jimshirts and Jimpants simply don’t 
go near such places. 

Snug, pull-over Jimshirts; trim, dashing 
Jimpants. 

The former in silk, rayon, lisle, cotton, 
T5e to $3.50. 

The latter in broadcloth, madras, silk, and 
other materials. Smart stripes and fetching 
patterns. 75c to $6.00. 

New York’s newest, smartest underwear. 
Ask for them at any smart shop. Robert 
Reis & Company, Two Park Avenue, New 
York. Mills at Waterford, N. Y. and 
Baltimore, Md. 





JIMSHIRTS 
JIMPANTS 





PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, May 16 


HE greatest 

victory of 
Vienna _ since _ it 
failed in the late 
war has been at- 
tained by its Staats Oper Company, 
chorus, orchestra, and leader, Schalk, 
performing here at the French Opera 
in a mixed Italian-German program at 
New York prices. One hour after the 
box-office was opened, two months 
ago, all the cheaper seats were booked. 
Speculators have since dealt in loges at 
$20 a place for the nine operas— 
“Fidelio,” “Don Juan,” “Les Noces 
de Figaro,” “La Tosca,” “La Servante 
Maitresse” (tragic Pergolese’s little- 
known charmer from the eighteenth 
century), “L’Enlévement au Serail,” 
“Tristan,” “‘Le Chevalier 4 la Rose,” 
and “La Valkyrie.” Singing were die 
Frauen Jeritza, Lehmann, and Schu- 
mann, with Lehmann particularly fine; 
and die Herren Schipper, Jerger, and 
Piccaver, Vienna’s tenor hero from, 
we believe, Albany, New York. The 
premiére furnished one of the most 
brilliant scenes since the armistice and 
the soundest operatic entertainment in 
a decade. In their enthusiasm for the 
Leonore Overture No. 3, particularly 
at the opening performance, ladies 
tossed their scarves into the dim-lit air 
while gentlemen with  gardenias 
cheered. 

Other treats ordinarily heard only 
in New York have included Cha- 
liapin, in a single; Mischa Elman 
playing, we regret, to a small Ameri- 
can house—a European becoming 
Manhattan’s favorite sometimes costs 
him his Europe, it seems—Ruth 
Draper, John McCormack, and twice 
Mengelberg with his orchestra from 
the Concertgebouw in sunshine and 
shadow programs—Heéroique and 
Pathétique. The great Dutchman only 
calls here once a year: the announce- 
ment of his selections left his admirers 
grave rather than gay. The only mod- 
ern premiére has been Wiener and 
Doucet’s “1932,” an excellently me- 
chanicalized bit included in their 
Champs-Elysées program, “Twenty 
Years of Jazz-Time.” 


oe 


HE Théatre Porte St. Martin has 
produced “Crime,” and the Eng- 
lish Players made a world premiére of 
“Eye’s Complaint,” by Hubert Os- 


MAY 26, 1928 
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0A Much Prized 


“Permanent 


this is the wave that jean 
gives 


here are three prizes 

of various sizes 

won by the wave that jean 
gives 


these are the judges 

the wise contest judges 
who awarded the prizes 
of various sizes 


to the permanent wave 
that jean gives 





and here are the ladies 
the elegant ladies 

who most prize the wave 
that jean gives 





for it’s a natural and 
stunning, softly becoming 
permanent wave that 
jean gives. 


. JEAN 


30 west 58th street, plaza 4082 


























THE NEW YORKER 


borne. ‘his little comedy is pleasing, 
its plot a trifle daring. Done by Brit- 
ish actors before American expatriates 
living in Paris, its real chance would 
lie in being done in French for the 
French, for whom our passionate coast- 
guards, hi-jackers, and yeggs have 
taken the place once allotted to their 
Ducs Charmants. A curious new au- 
thorship of “Hamlet,” attributed, not 
to Bacon, but to M. Bouhélier, has 
been presented by the Pitoéffs under 
the title, “Célébre Histoire.” Accord- 
ing to it, a young French pedant, 
called home by the death of his father, 
finds a cinema troupe filming “Ham- 
let” outside the chateau and the plot 
going on inside—i.e., finds his poor 
father has been murdered by his moth- 
er’s lover. From then on, till he goes 
mad and kills him, the modern Ham- 
let finds so many other things, mostly 
bombast, which Shakespeare never 
suspected, that one goes home knowing 
Shakespeare was right. Bouhélier is 
recalled for having similarly re-ar- 
ranged “Tristan et Iseult” and “Oedi- 
pus Rex.” He has no respect for age. 

Perhaps the best European theatre 
has been observed in Michael Arlen’s 
wedding to Countess Atalanta Mer- 
cati, at Cannes. The Baron, as his 
British friends always roguishly call 
him, was wed in an orthodox service: 
he was married, that is to say, wearing 
a gold crown lined with baby blue. 
The gifts included a diamond bracelet 
which, after all, will last forever, and 
a handsome cheque from the bride’s 
angry and absent father. At the recep- 
tion given after the ceremony the 
guests included every swank republican 
and mixed title in Europe. Among 
them were Lady Mendl, formerly 
Miss Elsie de Wolfe; Baroness de St. 
Marc, formerly Miss Waln of Phila- 
delphia; Diana, Lady Rhodes, for- 
merly Miss Murphy of San Francisco; 
Margaret, Lady Waterlow, formerly 
of the same place; Lady Cheylesmore, 
formerly Miss French of New York; 
Madame Jacques Balsan, formerly 
Miss Vanderbilt; Col. Edward House, 
formerly of the White House; E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim, Somerset Maugham, 
the Henry Clews, the Benjamin Guin- 
nesses of London; the Spreckels of 
California, and the Raja and Ranee 
of Pudukota. There were also several 
hundred other charming people for- 
merly someone else and hailing from 
Mayfair at least. 


OR fifteen years Europe has been 
going through a climatic change. 
Already wrecked by the war, further 
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THE LIGHTER WITH THE LIFETIME GUARANTEE 








“What a mess if the traffic lights should fail!” 
“ But they won’t, old bean. They’re just as sure 
as your GOLDEN WHEEL.” 




















A ae for certainty wherever 
agile fingers conjure its responsive 
flame. If you’ve been fortunate in your 
choice of lighters, you know that one 
flick to a light is all any Golden Wheel 
requires. If you’ve been—well, care- 
less in your selection, there is nothing 
else to do but seek the nearest shop and 
demand the lighter with ‘Lifetime 
Guarantee ’’ stamped into the bottom 
of the filler cap. Then you're sure of 
superior service whenever you light up 
—at a cost that need not exceed $7.50. 


cS GOLDEN WHEEL ° Aj 


The Lighter with the 
Lifetime Guarantee 


U. S. Patents 1637855 and 1666809 


HENRY LEDERER & BRO., INC., Providence, Rhode Island 
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Soll Mt tere 


Try this 

HICKORY 

SMOKED 
HAM 


It’s wonderful! How tender and juicy! What a 
delightfal flavor it possesses—one that nothing 
under the sun but real hickory-wood smoke can 
make possible. And that’s exactly what every 
ham gets—an honest-to-goodness old-fashioned hick- 
ory smoking. You will enjoy eating it, because 









JECKER'S 


7own ZiusHam 


really does taste different. Its flavor reminds 
you of the old smoke-house of boyhood days. It 
comes from out in Iowa where the selected pork 
ers are properly corn-fed on close-by farms, then 
hauled a short distance in roomy motor trucks 
to the DECKER plant. 

DECKER’S TOWN CLUB HAMS are cured in 
that slow, careful way, so essential to insure a 
genuine country taste. They weigh between 12 to 
16 Ibs. and the price is 50c. the pound, delivered. 


7own ZiusBa 


is prepared by the same painstaking method. It 
is smoked a long time with real hickory-wood and 
that’s what places it on a par with DECKER’S 
TOWN CLUB HAM. It comes in a flitch weigh 
ing 5 to 6 pounds, and the price is 60Uc. the 
pound, delivered. 





Order today, either from 
GEO. H. SHAFFER’S MARKET, INC. 
673 Madison Ave., Phone Regent 6242 
MERET & COMPANY or JAMAICA 
155-26 Jamaica Ave., Phone Jamaica 2500 
or direct from us. 


If you are not highly pleased we will return 


your money. 


Special proposition for Country 

Clubs, Town Clubs, Hotels and 

Restaurants. Write for detailed 
information. 


Jacos E. DECKER & SONS 
Creators of : 
TOWN CLUB HAMS Fd 
AND BACON cs 


Mason City, out in lowa. 


An exclusive product pre- y of 
: » 4 > Y <, ° 
pared for the x?) Hoo” of 
discriminating taste— o \ OE 
i et OP 
today for 2 > 


Town 


especially 


order 
your 
Home or 
Country 
Estate. 7 
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deprived of tourist gold—tourists like 
fair weather—increasingly harassed 
by diminishing grain crops caused by 
the inexplicably increasing cold and 
tempest, good news is therefore con- 
tained in the prognostication of the 
Abbé Gabriel, famous Parisian weath- 
er prophet and priest. For the next 
few months he forecasts hot bright 
skies with wind, rain, and sun func- 
tioning normally, terminating in a pre- 
cocious autumn. In short, he adds, 
identical, as a summer, with 1557. 
You remember how pleasant that was? 


LREADY credulous, many hun- 

gry motorists have started off with 

tops down on gastronomic tours. For 
those of you coming with your Rolls 
we give this brief itinerary from the 
Place de |’Opéra to the Mediterranean 
and back. Early lunch at the Auberge 
au Clou at Héricy, fourteen of the 
prettiest kilometres in France skirting 
the Marne and leading out from 
charming Melun. At this newly in- 
stalled and delightful posthouse, the 
prix fixe is forty francs and includes 
entrées, lobster, fowl, magnificent ap- 
ple tart and sour cream (as might be 
suspected, the architectural leaning of 
the establishment is slightly Norman), 
and excellent wines for as low as thirty 
francs. The item to swear by, how- 
ever, is the hot veal and ham pasty pie 
which heads this feast and is one of the 
triumphs of suburban Paris. Then, by 
fast driving, dine at the Hotel de la 
Cloche at Dijon, where the specialty 
is delicious baby pigeons and Beaune. 
If you’re stopping the night, we re- 
mark on the bathrooms as big as cafés. 
Then on to the Hotel de la Poste, 
Saulieu. Order the Montrachet 1911 
—extremely difficult to obtain in most 
restaurants in France. Investigate the 
hot made of 
chicken breast and truffles, wrapped in 
oiled paper. ‘Then, as rapidly as your 
indigestion will permit, on to Macon, 
where M. Butin, ex-chef to the late 
German Emperor, now operates the 
Hotel de ]’Europe et de |’Angleterre, 
and modestly claims, though his kitch- 
en denies it, that perfection as a philo- 
sophical theory does not exist. We 
recommend with tears in our eyes his 
duck paté and his Chambertin. His 
repast ends with eight desserts, of 
which we can press on you only the 
cream almond-cake, the cherry tart, 
and the chocolate mousse, for we got 
no further. By this time you are in a 
hospital at Marseilles, where there is 
nothing but lobster _ bouillabaisse. 
Soon, however, you are ready to turn 


houdin, or sausage, 
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Your Permanent Wave must 
seek out and enhance your love- 
liest features ... it must add 
those little individual touches 
that express you... 
best. It must be a thing of subtle 


artistry, a masterpiece worthy 


at your 


of the exclusive clientele, the 
prestige of the Charles of the 


Ritz salons. 


S A L O N S 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Vanderbilt 4645 


PLAZA HOTEL Plaza 2527 
THE MADISON HOTEL Regent 2835 
GLADSTONE HOTEL Plaza 7455 
MAYFAIR HOUSE Rhinelander 2404 
PARK CHAMBERS Plaza 8114 
BARCLAY HOTEL Murray Hill 8424 
RITZ TOWER Plaza 1781 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Boston, Mass. 
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north again, via Avignon, celebrating 
at this time a local wine fair, stopping 
the night at the Hotel de la Pyramide, 
Vienne. This is a charming old Ro- 
man town, containing a temple of 
Augustus and a pyramid which, of 
course, you can not eat, the important 
item being blue trout, boiled alive and 
served with a mysterious, perfected 
sauce. Push on then to Hospice de 
Beaune, an ugly village famous for 
you know what. Order it in early 
vintages ard great bottles. Eat what 
you choose, you will be surfeited and 
safe at the Hétel Bellevue, not omit- 
ting to order grand marc as liqueur, to 
be served in great tinkling goblets. It 
is as fine as any to be had anywhere. 
Then on to the Place de l’Opéra, din- 
ing at any good chemist’s famous for 
its bicarb. 


N historical reminiscence, we cite 

an excellent translation, almost 
finished by Randolph Weaver, broth- 
er of the John, of Duchartres’ impor- 
tant “La Comédie Italienne.” The 
volume is valuable to bibliophiles and 
students of the Harlequins, Canevas, 
and Confidenti of classical years and 
contains furthermore newly found 
sixteenth-century engravings—the fa- 
mous Recueil Fossard—recently dis- 
covered in Stockholm and originally 
made for Louis XIV. Hitherto un- 
published Tiepolos are also included. 
It is, in short, a book for good libraries. 





ATEs You May NEeEp: June 10, 
Prix du Jockey Club at Chantil- 
ly; June 17, Grand Steeplechase; June 
20, Grande Course des Haies, and 
June 22, Drags, all at Auteuil. On 
June 24, at Paris, Le Grand Prix. The 
Air Salon at the Grand Palais, with 
accompanying suburban flying, runs 
from June 29 to July 15. The 1928 
Challenge Rounds of the Davis Cup, 
to be held at the new stadium at the 
Porte d’Auteuil, seating twenty thou- 
sand, more than half of whom will be 
foreigners, July 27-29. The govern- 
ment’s great naval parade will be held 
off Cherbourg some time in July. 
—GENET 


On the way to Mrs. Whitney’s I saw 
Mrs. Whitney and Mr. Higgins kissing 
each other. I saw on one occasion Mrs. 
Whitney sitting on Mr. Higgins’ lap. The 
back of his head faced me. Mrs. 
Whitney’s face faced me. Her face faced 
his face, and her face was facing me.— 
From the Boston Post’s account of the 
Whitney divorce trial. 


See? 








Howto Avoid PackingTrunks 


Two simple solutions to the luggage problem 


The first, easy—tho admittedly hazardous—way is to 
borrow one of the cook's odd tablecloths, toss the 
wardrobe and haberdashery within—and there you are! 
Not bad, either. At least no worse than some baggage 
affairs that require packing and cramming and mussing 
things up in general. 

The second and simpler solution is to get yourself one 
or more pieces of modern Hartmann Luggage. In these 
rugged, marvelously good-looking, ingeniously designed 
travel wardrobes, clothes are merely arranged—not 
packed—and come out looking almost fresher than before. 
In every conceivable size and shape—for a weekend or 


a scason ...-. 


Hartmann Aerobe Cases two suits — haberdashery shoes 
Hartmann Tourobe Cases four suits — haberdashery shoes 
Hartmann Standard Wardrobe —cight suits — haberdashery — shoes 
Hartmann Double Extra Wardrobe fourteen suits — haberdashery — shoes 


Most stores and shops selling good luggage feature 
Hartmann Trunks 

















ing-suit prob- 
lem brings many a 
heartache to the con- 
scientious fashion edi- 
tor, particularly if she 
happens to want one 
herself and makes so 
bold as to try on the 
suits to see how they 
fit. My own experience 
prompts the warning 
never to buy any bath- 
ing suit whatsoever un- 
less you have tried it 
on. In the first place, 
short trunks built, as 
most of them are, on the assumption 
that every woman measures fifty-four 
inches around the hips will make the 
slimmest flapper look tubby. I want 
my robes de style to end at the ankles 
and not above the knees, thank you. 
Tunics must be well cut and fit close- 
ly, or you look perfectly square in the 
darn things. And another tendency to 
fight has been the vogue for elaborate 
beach ensembles—pajamas, coats, suits, 
cardigans, bags, and everything to 
match. Some of these are good, but 
with too much paraphernalia and too 
careful a matching, bathing costumes 
lose an absolutely necessary informal 
quality. Whether they actually go into 
the water or not, they must look adapt- 
ed to it. Suitability is the first requisite 
of chic, to coin-a phrase. 

In the last week, without by any 
means covering the field, I did find 
four very good new bathing suits. 
One, by Schiaparelli, is at Lord & 
Taylor. This is a simple jersey affair 
(beige is the newest color for suits, re- 
member) with separate trunks and a 
tunic having a very short circular skirt 
and a belt that emerges from beneath 
the armholes in back to button across 
the front. Straight-around belts should 
be avoided unless you are slim—but 
you knew that. The back of the tunic 
buttons on the shoulders; should you 
desire a deep sunburn, it may be un- 
buttoned to hang down in back like 
part of the skirt and to reveal two 
shoulder-straps extending to the waist. 
Since most low-backed bathing suits 
come off the shoulders and impede 
swimming, this is a grand two-in-one 
idea. Lord & Taylor also has a fas- 
cinating beach robe of beige or white 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


E SEARCH  towelling. This is cut like a burnoose, decorated with 
into the bath- the body of it having a long circular with straight black trunks attached. 


cape effect. The hood can hang back 
over the shoulders becomingly or be 
worn over the head by those who dread 
tan in any form. 

Jay-Thorpe shows three new suits 
that have a businesslike quality and at 
the same time are terribly smart. One 
is Patou’s new effort in very heavy 
canton crépe. This has a simple tunic 
adorned with a monogram and shorts, 
worn outside it, that give the effect of 
a diminutive kilted skirt. All in one 
color. 

There is also one from Nowitsky, 
the blouse cut exactly like a hip- 
length sailor blouse of crépe or jersey, 
the jersey shorts straight. In two 
shades of the same color. And the 
last feminizes the white top and 
black trunks idea in a one-piece suit. 
Heavy white crépe, square-necked and 


y 


L 


rows of tucking, 


N other fields, Lord & Taylor have 

been active, too. For one, the 
handbag department is still among the 
leaders in New York. There is Lan- 
vin’s new bag, two circles of straw 
placed together to make a flat pouch 
adorned with a metal monogram. 


There are evening bags from Louise- 
boulanger—small flexible pouches of 
cr€épe de Chine bound with the gold 


or silver 


cord that winds casually 
















“Miss, have you anything 
new in boudoir caps?” 
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~ She who braves the 


summer sun... is gambling with beauty 


HE modern woman has no patience for the 
| pes the parasols and the sheltering hats 
that our grandmothers wore when they ven- 
tured into the sun. But skin has not changed 
with the fashions. Modern complexions are 
still sensitive to exposure, and they receive 


plenty of it in this carefree, sporting day. 


Fortunately it is a simple matter to protect 
your delicate skin from the harmful, coarsening 


effects of summer’s sun, wind and dust. 


Before going out of doors, and before using 
powder or rouge, spread Dorothy Gray’s ex- 
quisite Astringent Cream over your face and 
throat. Or use her fragrant Astringent Lotion 


instead if your skin is inclined to be oily. 


These finishing preparations protect the skin 
from hurtful dust and scorching sunlight; they 
help to keep the skin fine in texture and hold 


your powder smoothly for hours. 


After exposure, and before retiring at night, 
rid your skin of every particle of dust and 
cosmetics with Dorothy Gray’s light oil Cleans- 
ing Cream. Then pat on her Orange Flower 
Skin Tonic, a mild, fragrant astringent which 
normalizes the pores and leaves the skin glo- 


riously cool and refreshed. 


Dorothy Gray’s preparations may be obtained 
at all leading shops and at her Salon as well. 
Here too you may receive exquisite treatments 


that give your skin a new loveliness. 


DOROTHY GRAY 


753 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Telephone PLAza 9977 
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Could Be Cooler 


... than these crisp linen 
sandals by Cammeyer, 
and what more individ- 
ual? Ivory white or ecru 
beige with brightly 


embroidered $] 65 0 


FIFTH AVENUE 


38 an? ax ne 








around them when you want to keep 
them shut. These are smart and very 
inexpensive ($10), and may have shoes 
to match if you so desire. Other shoe 
and bag ensembles include silky woven 
linen things adorned with  cross- 
stitching designs in thread of a darker 
shade; some of crépe de Chine with 
the same type of embroidery. 

It is also well to note that the bridal 
activities in this shop have concerned 
themselves lately with starched chiffon, 
which strikes a happy compromise in 
appearance between organdie and chif- 
fon. I am told that cleaning does not 
interfere with its delicate crispness, 
but you can’t trust anyone these days. 
Suffice to say that it is lovely for 
bridesmaids. 


T Jay-Thorpe, in which my 
quest for bathing suits was con- 
tinually interrupted by a desire to gasp 
and admire quantities of things that 
had nothing to do with swimming, I 
saw some very elegant and beautiful 
bags for evening gowns or afternoon 
chiffons that can be found nowhere 
else in New York. These are made 
with real seed pearls, placed in a solid 
mass formation that occasionally al- 
lows a bit of colored tapestry embroi- 
dery to show through. I have never 
seen bags so lovely that I can remem- 
ber. Also, at a somewhat lower cost, 
are to be found some simple evening 
bags of seed pearls, made on _ the 
premises by a French girl adept at the 
art, and outshining the machine-made 
product as the sun outshines the moon. 
It was in the negligée department, 
however, that I really ran riot. Hav- 
ing seen a Jay-Thorpe negligée walk- 
ing calmly into the Ritz at dinner-time 
recently and looking perfectly at home 
there, I was naturally interested. 
There are several costumes having a 
lace jacket worn over a slip of lace or 
of satin. The slips are of evening- 
dress length and the skirts are cut 
either circular or with trailing dra- 
pery. There is a knee-length Vionnet 
coat of sheer velvet, with huge circular 
sleeves—which may either surround 
the arms (in the boudoir) or furnish a 
shoulder-cape drapery if the coat is 
worn as a cape (at the Embassy). 
With this you could wear a negligée 
slip of satin, simple and oval-necked, 
with lace inserted around the hips 
above the mildly circular skirt. For 
slim young things, a charming cos- 
tume for informal dances—not but 
what it would look well in the habitat 
for which it was originally intended. 
And the last item was a printed neg- 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone: MURray Hill 7000 





SILVERICE 


wouldn't dilute the 
mildest beverage 


It just can’t bear the thought of 
sparkling Summer liquids deadened, 
dormant, diluted ~ all because one 
wished them chilled ~(tears) ~ ~ 


Silverice Chills 
Without Diluting 


Water has been sealed within each 
shining, silverlike shell ~it freezes 
in your automatic refrigerator ~ it 
becomes ice ~ Silverice~ but every 
drop of water stays within the Silver- 
ice shell, ready for freezing again 
after use. 
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SILVERICE ~the Modern 
Refrigerant for Liquids 


By the Dozen, $6 


SILVERWARE — FIRST FLOOR 
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ligée coat, a wrap-around affair that 
would be just the thing to slip on after 
your shower on warm days, since it is 
> cool and yet gives the appearance of a 
dress sufficiently to meet any occasion 
with grace and lack of self-conscious- 
ness. 

Elsewhere you might gaze upon a 
new evening dress of tulle from 
Lelong—the skirt crisp and circular, 
and the trailing peacock drapery in 
back attached to the simple belt and 
put on separately. Really divine for 
summer evenings. 


4| 


MONG the new Fifty-seventh 

Street arrivals one must note the 
appearance of Nat Lewis, who has fi- 
nally reached this dazzling thorough- 
fare by stepping up from Broadway to 
Madison Avenue to Fifth Avenue to 
New York’s “Rue de la Paix.” The 
tiny shop is a symphony in polished 
natural wood, done in the modern 
manner—in the back is a fitting room, 
four by five feet, made entirely of 
mirrors, so that, whatever direction 


of you turn, you see yourself seventeen 
od, times minimum. Enough to drive any 
ne woman crazy after a hard day, but 
ne interesting nevertheless, 


I saw a number of handbags in 
original designs—the grandest being 
several of black antelope. These utilize 
the softest and finest leather, made 


ch without a single bit of stitching and 
a adorned with fastenings that show 
it imagination transcending the tradi- 
ry tional marcasite. Old silver, unpol- 
all ished silver, bars of onyx, clouded 
in crystal are used to great effect. Some 


have tops of enamel with various bril- 
liant colors applied in geometric de- 
signs. I also saw a swell tailored bag 
of black or brown calf, also without 

| stitching, having a silver knob fasten- 

| ing and two silver knobs on each side 
of the handle. The bags I saw were 
a really aristocratic collection, 


DEPARTMENT STORE DitrieEs 


At buyers I hurl jeers and boos 
Who talk about a satin blouse. 


—L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 
Another Helpmeet—A 
Song, a Perfume, and a 
Bedside Candle 

N impassioned reader has recently 
written in, anxious to share 
her discovery of a man in New 
York who will dye kid. Most of 


them experience such difficulties with 


> 
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Silversmiths 


are pleased to 
announce that 
after June First 
they will be lo- 
cated in new and 


larger quarters 


at 


773 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Savoy-Plaza Hotel) 
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‘stablished 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 





OOD taste, grace 

of line and per- 
fect style, as expressed 
by WerTzeEL, give the 
impression of unstudied 
smartness. 























Copyright 
by Wetzel 




























































Expressive of the trend toward blues is a slim, 
high heeled Opera pump in the OC, rrect Shade 
of Blue hed with heel of matching kid. 


$10.75 
HANAN & JSON 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
And 34 Stores Throughout the World 
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the glaze thereon that they do not 
bother with this at all. The name 
of our latest member of the Helpmeet 
Department is Leo Bennett; the ad- 
dress, 720 Madison Avenue. And now 
you know where to take those annoy- 
ing white kid graduation shoes you 
haven’t had a use for in five years. 
Mr. Bennett, be it known, is also ex- 
pert at more conventional dyeing, in 
case you are at a loss in this respect. 

Cleaners for kid shoes, highly nec- 
essary at a time when the butter 
beiges and the oyster whites are so 
prominent, are to be found all over 
town. The one I have heard most en- 
thusiastically recommended, however, 
is a product known simply as Créme 
Glacé, which may be purchased at 
Delman’s and, I don’t doubt, else- 
where. 


ARASSED mothers who feel it 
their duty to provide the little 
ones with parties and entertainment 
might be glad to know of the existence 
of one Helen Marshall, at 41 West 
Eighty-ninth Street, who sings for 
children in many fascinating changes 
of costume “the kind of songs that 
children like to hear—not the kind of 
songs that theoretically minded persons 
imagine that children like to hear.” 
Having been confronted in the past 
with enraged modern parents who be- 
lieve that the Punch and Judy show 
encourages sadistic instincts, I recom- 
mend nothing in this line. But, from 
everything that I have heard, Miss 
Marshall is well worth investigating. 


MONG other ticklish things to 

recommend are perfumes. You 
simply must sniff them for yourself. 
But, if you are experimenting, try 
Louiseboulanger’s perfume which, to 
my mind, achieves the feminine with- 
out too much sweetness; and Schiapa- 
relli’s sports perfume. I received my 
first whiffs of these at Lord & Tay- 
lor, but no doubt you can find them at 
your favorite perfume counter. 


NEW thrill at Woolworth’s 

glamorous five-and-ten (Fortieth 
and Fifth Avenue) was first unearthed 
by one of those clever and_ lavish 
hostesses. It is bedside candles—small 
cups of clouded glass that contain a 
candle that burns for hours and hours, 
the flame hidden just below the rim. 
Our clever hostess printed the names 
of her guests on the outside in opaque 
ink, which silhouetted nicely against 
the glow, and the many candles gave 
a perfectly swell indirect lighting ef- 
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fect to the entire table. Just a hint 
from a fertile mind. —L. L. 


ABOUT THE HOUSE 


Through a Glass, Darkly 
—Back to the Nursery 


F course the 

event of the 
week, last week, 
was the grand 
opening of Macy’s 
International Ex- 
position of Art in 
Industry. Arriv- 
ing on the scene just too late 
for the ceremonies and just in time 
for an inrush of crowd, I saw 
most of it under extreme difficulty, 
with the exception of Professor Josef 
Hoffmann’s_ Boudoir and Powder 
Room. 

As a matter of fact that boudoir 
should be suppressed. It is marvellous. 
Two alcoves open off it. The larger 
of them is entirely filled with bed. 
The smaller turns out to be the powder 
room, and it is entirely black mirror— 
floor, peaked ceiling, walls, and all— 
the mirrors being in sections, so that 
you stand in the doorway facing a dark 
cavern and stare at sixty-odd reflections 
of yourself from various angles. 

For the benefit of those who argued 
about the number of furniture pieces 
actually present, I report that there is 
positively nothing in the mirror alcove 
but an unadorned chair and _ table 
against the far wall. 

I lost my breath completely before 
that truly movie-set dining-room— 
the one with the huge calla lilies (half 
the effect, by the way) and the long 
table and the flowerlike central light- 
ing fixture—to say nothing of the 
wrought-metal gates. And I cheered 
at sight of Kem Weber’s American 
kitchen-with-djning-alcove, all fitted 
out with such familiarities as a green 
Crane sink, a General Electric refrig- 
erator, an Edison electric stove, and 
rubber tile by the Decorative Rubber 
Flooring Company. It was a joyful 
moment when I came upon these dear, 
dear old friends in the general impres- 
sive vastness. 





ERROR besets me lest one 

among you might have missed the 
room that sent me completely mad. 
This was that ethereal, bridelike, trans- 
lucent dining-room in pale green. I 
stood at the ropes and let fall a silent 
tear for that I am not a pure, frail 
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....- TO THE MAN 


WHO UNDERSTANDS 
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—a hint from New York’s smartest beauty salon 


GIFT WITHOUT THE GIVER~—a 
-& woman will tell you there is no 
such thing. Always, that subtle sense 
of revelation! And so, we present 
this lovely little boudoir in leather 
—to the man who understands. 


A complete treasure—containing 
everything she will possibly need 
for traveling. Exquisite creams 
and lotions, our finest powder and 
rouge, with extra space for inti- 
mate necessaries. 


Covered in leather rich as velvet— 
one may choose jet black cowhide, 
red or blue morocco, or brown 
beaver. Within are convenient 
partitions, and waterproof moire 
lining in lovely colors. 

The man who understands knows 
best the occasion—bon voyage, 
graduation, and others—but even 
better—none at all. For a gift that 
brings such joy to woman’s heart 
is an occasion in itself. 


NOTE: In New York and environs Primrose House Preparations may be obtained at: 
B. Altman & Co., Bloomingdale’s, Franklin Simon & Co., Lord & Taylor, James McCreery & Co., 
John Wanamaker, Russeks, Saks & Co., Stern Brothers, Oppenheim, Collins & Co., Arnold, 
Constable & Co., Bonwit Teller & Co., Abraham & Straus, Meyer Bros., Paterson, N. Jeo 
L. Bamberger, S. Kresge Department Store, Newark, N. J. If you live outside New York 
we shall be glad to place you in touch with a conveniently located Primrose House dealer. 


PRIMROSE HOUSE 3 E. 52 


“HERE DWELLS YOUTH” 
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Flannels 
Cheviots, Serges 


Straw Hats 


Summer 


Haberdashery 
Gloves 
Shoes 


etc. 
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ForRMAL Dress 
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| blonde on a strict lettuce diet, the room 

















obviously having been done for such a 
lady and none other. The effect suc- 
cessfully defies analysis. 

I suppose I did not understand the 
Italian dining-room. At any rate I 
loathe mustard-brown and any sugges- 
tion of bamboo, both of which ap- 
peared therein. 

Eugene Schoen’s living-room I 
caught no more than a glimpse of— 
enough, however, to decide me in 


favor of the lighting, and of a table 


which very nearly surrounded its 
companion chair. Crowds were dense 
here. 

Lescaze’s penthouse studio with 


furniture by Ilonka Karasz was excit- 
ing. I crave the red, white, and gray 
oilcloth chaise longue. 

My notebook is jotted full of num- 
bers I seriously meant to look up in the 
catalogue for identification, but the 
system proved too much for me. I did 
locate numbers 605, 606, and 607, 
which turned out to be respectively, 
“Reindeer,” by Frederich; “Dog,” by 
Friedrich, and “Animal,” by Troost— 
thin, tin-like metalwork that practical- 
ly waves in the breeze, as I remember 
them. I earnestly hope you saw them. 


URED into Altman’s by reports 

of something new in the nursery 
furnishings field, I was successfully 
sidetracked on passing through the 
garden furniture department, where a 
steel slat chair-set took my eye as the 
most unlikely creation of its kind I had 
yet looked upon. That subsequent 
events proved the idea silly does not in 
the least detract from my initial sense 
of shock at being urged to sit on one 
set of convex steel slats, and lean back 
against another. 

Reflect upon chairs made of slats of 
steel, and you shudder; look at them 
and you recoil. Sit on them, and you 
sink back into absolute luxury. The 
slats are like proper spring-upholstery, 
yielding in the right spots and bouncing 
you conveniently back to your feet 
when you are.of a mind to rise. The 
armchairs are the best of the lot, hav- 
ing a slat back, as well as seat, which 
makes them the last word in com- 
fort. 

These come also in a sunburst effect 
which is more picturesque and surpris- 
ingly less comfortable. In green— 
and, I doubt not, to order in other 
colors. 

I am inspired by the above to go out 
and seek more wonders for outdoor 
living. Any week now you may expect 
to see in these pages an account of 
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overwhelmingly elects pail- 
lette, a new imported straw- 
like fabric already dowered 
with a french past. . . it ar- 
rives as a modernistically 
simple slipper with the new 
low-high heel for a decora- 
tion day future in the happy 
company of sports ensembles 

. shoecraft offers it in blos- 
som shades, trimmed with 


dull and opalescent kid, at 


$16.50. 


SHOECRA mi! 
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furniture situation in 


the garden 


America. 


AVING a reputation to maintain 
for fixity of purpose, I was not 
to be kept from that nursery furniture. 
I found it new, exciting, and clever. A 
bedroom set, all hewn by hand out of 
maple, for children from a well-be- 
haved three to a smallish twelve in age 
—double bed, wardrobe, bed table, toy 
cabinet with or without bookshelves, 
desk and chair, clothes rack— inspired, 
I should say, by building-blocks. 

The clothes rack, which is more of 
an innovation than any of the other 
pieces, caters to that accepted point in 
child psychology which tells of youth’s 
aversion to hanging things on pegs. It 
is made of two slabs of wood springing 
up from a connecting wood base, their 
tops stepping up and down like blocks. 
Bars run across from slab to slab for 
the accommodation of clothing. A 
small central cubbyhole holds shoes. 

Head- and foot-board of the bed 
step downward in the same manner 
from a finial block, the bottom step ex- 
tending out from the bed to form, at 
the head, a bed-side table and at the 
foot a seat. On this last your now 
orderly child sits and accomplishes his 
undressing without outside aid or tears, 
each garment as it is removed being 
hung across the bars of the clothes 
rack, which stands hard by. 

Remaining pieces are of correspond- 
ing ingenuity. The bed table, I should 
mention, is of the variety that extends 
itself across the bed and makes its 
presence felt in such emergencies as 
measles. This fits snugly over the 


wardrobe, of all things, when not in © 


use. I am ordering sets for all my 


grandchildren, 


| pos a joyful afternoon or so of 
casual shopping for the little place 
in the country, try the Camden Shops 
at 872 Madison Avenue. There is a 
whole street-level floor of this and 
that, and a basement room beneath it, 
likewise crowded with absolute essen- 
tials like screens, and coffee tables, and 
lamp-shades, and French Provincial 
reproductions. 

The basement floor revealed these 
treasures: Tambour-top French 
Provincial desk. Bed spreads in Egyp- 
tian cotton, which is a heavy material 
like stiff, rough linen; tan, rose, green, 
yellow, and a dull brick red. Lamp- 
shades—pleated book-muslin, smocked 
like a peasant blouse—grand in yel- 
low. 


Upstairs were more. Cushions: a 
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Step up, folks, 


and see the greatest 
gift show in town 





ADIES and gentlemen. Again 
our gift ambassadahs have 
braved the terrahs of the rag- 
ing deep and dared the perrils 
of distant lands. 


Again we display before your 
amazed and startled eyes the 
grandest and most glorious as- 
semblage of wedding gifts in 
captivity. 

See them, ladies and gentle- 
men. Bring the tiny children 
and the babe in arms. See the 
dazzling gleam of sparkling 
silver. See the china that serves 
the crowned heads of Europe. 
See the lovely crystal and the 
marvelous lamps. See the glass 
of Venice and the pottery of 
Spain. 

Don’t crowd, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Take your time, my 
friends, take your time. There 
are gifts for everyone. Gifts for 
every wedding in town. Gifts 
for any wedding, anywhere. 
The prices are small, folks, but 
the gifts are magni-fahcent, 
stupen-jus, magnan-e-mus, in- 
compar-abul! 










OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue, Inc.” 


Fifth Avenue at 39th Street 


Telephone: Caledonia 8702 
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cor THE JUNE 
BRIDE 


. 


THE BULLE CLOCK 


7 ET her remember the day for years to 

‘ \ come—the Bulle Clock will serve her 
indefinitely and needs no attention 
whatsoever— no winding, no oiling, no attach- 
ing to electric sockets. Created in France on 
the Electro Magnetic Principle, the Bulle is a 
most accurate piece of timely beauty, a most 
appropriate and appreciated wedding remem- 
brance. Priced from $38.50 to $176.00 for 
standard models up to $1500.00 for the hand- 
made Chaumont. 


*Pronounced Bule 





PRIx 
wr "4p 

© 1925 SS 
OFFICIAL TIMEPIECE OF THE 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
AND MARINE OF FRANCE 


BULLE CLOCK CORPORATION, 10 W. 47rn ST., NEW YORK 


B. Altman & Co.—Lord & Taylor—John Wanamaker—James McCreery— Aitchison 
—R. H. Macy & Co.—W. & J. Sloane—E. B. Meyrowitz—Abraham & Straus, Inc.— 
L. Bamberger & Co.—Frederick Loeser & Co.—Abercrombie & Fitch Co.— 
Cushman & Cushman, Inc., and other leading shops. 
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braided taffeta done just like a braided 
rug; another in funny Austrian em- 
broidery; many in chintz. Small but- 
terfly table, twenty inches high, in cher- 
ry or walnut—$30. ‘Tea-set in pink 
lustre—spatter pattern (and, down- 
stairs, a tea-cloth that might have been 
made to use with it). Fragile glass 
flower bowls, urn-shaped—green, blue, 
and that indescribable smoky color. At 
$5.50 you can have these all over the 
house for your home-grown cut 
flowers. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
Camden Shops make slip-covers the 
tailoring of which you may have seen 
surpassed; but I should require visible 
proof. —B. B. 


AS TO MEN 


For the Beach—Some 
Novelties in Neckwear 


T Budd’s, 572 
Fifth Avenue, 
are some good beach 
suits for men. Some 
are made of flan- 
nel and some of 
3 silk; they all con- 
sist of two pieces, coat and trousers. 
The coat is a little longer than an or- 
dinary one, and the trousers a little 
fuller. Although the general impres- 
sion is that of a dressing-robe, they are 
cleanly cut and are all made to order. 
The silk ones are for the house, and 
sometimes are worn by women. 
Flannel dressing-robes at Budd’s are 
unusually handsome. ‘They come in 
wide stripes, blue and gray, purple and 
light purple, and many others, which 
are distinctive but not loud. Made to 


order, $52.50. 


IDE ties, almost as wide as a 

stock, with a wide apron and a 
small knot, are to be shown at this store 
in about a week. These were moderate- 
ly popular about four years ago. After 
that, they seemed to drop out and be 
forgotten, and I, for one, could find 
them in no New York stores. The new 
ones are made a little differently, as, 
rather than being smaller, the lining is 
cut to conform to the size of the tie to 
avoid bunching along one side. ‘They 
will be priced somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $4. 

The Prince of Wales tie, which I 
am told Budd originated, comes forth 
in a new summer model that strikes 
me as a little extreme. It is the black 
tie for evening wear, with white 
stripes and figures. Some of the 
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plainer patterns of this type of tie give 
a sporting effect without losing the 
dignity which has characterized the 
plain black, and should be permissible 
during the summer. 

The combination of tie and hand- 
kerchief of the same cloth and pattern 
had a whole counter when I was in 
Budd’s, which means that they are ex- 
pected to be as popular as ever. Al- 
though many men prefer a contrast, 
these are awfully good-looking and 
will interest anyone who cares for the 
style. 

You can get some fine suspenders 
at Budd’s for $5, although there are 
others more expensive. Also a few of 
the belts which caused a small bit of 
comment last year. They are all made 
by one woman who alone, the rumor 
goes, knows the trick. ‘They appear 
to be knitted and are very narrow. 


The shop has some dress shirts with 
unusually small and narrow stiff 
fronts. They are to be worn I suppose, 
with the new double-breasted tuxedos, 
which cover more than the ordinary 
shirt-front space, or with the Hawes & 
Curtis vests that can be had at Saks. 


HE Voyageur is a soft hat that’s 

lighter than any we’ve tried on. 
It’s on sale at Knox, 711 Fifth Ave- 
nue, and is for people who can’t or 
won’t wear straws now that they’re 
making them with the silly-looking 
wide brims. The Voyageur comes in 
blue-gray, gray, and brown. ‘The 
Knox straw hats can be had as narrow 
as two and one-eighth inches. “They 
are, some of them at least, what is 
called self-conforming, which means 
that they fit your head more com fort- 
ably than the ordinary straw. Knox 
has lately put in a stock of golfing 
equipment at the new shop, including 
some bags which we admired parti- 
cularly. They have also a coat which 
is waterproof and doesn’t look it—it 
has a good flare at the back and Raglan 
shoulders; a good beach bag for $20, 
colored so brightly you can find it after 
taking a swim; and some gloves for 
spring of a stuff called baby buck. 
They are light gray. 


'” addition to many interesting de- 
velopments on the second floor, in 
the way of flannels and raincoats, 
Tripler has some interesting bathing 
suits. The trunks are plain dark blue, 
and along the side are narrow strips 
of a colored material which is guar- 
anteed not to run or fade. ‘There 
seems to be just enough color in them 
to be smart, and they can be worn with 





VER the channel the little boat bobbed, 


bringing skilled craftsmen from Holland and 


France. For the very new king and the very 





dias nian had very soon concluded that the furnishings of the palace didn’t 
please them completely. | Not a great deal of time passed before furniture 
of a new beauty was brought to the castle, and the ponderous pieces of earlier 
times gave way to the majestic grace of the new creations. Chairs and tables 
and mirrors and chests charmed the court with their graceful curves: this was 
old England’s new era in furniture. | Now, on the floors of W. & J. 
Sloane you find many original pieces from the period of William and 
Mary, and you discover many fine reproductions, too. i But, no 
matter how far the canny customer may search, never will there 
be found in this treasure house of furniture and _ floorcoverings, 


fabrics and lamps, a price that doesn’t cheer 


the heart and smile kindly on the pocketbook. 





W. & J. SLOANE 
575 Fitth Avenue at 47th St. 
N E W 


YORK CITY 
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THE OPENING ON SATUR- 


DAY, JUNE 16 ¢h 


of 
THE 


GRISWOLD 


ON DER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 


Mn. Edward H. Gandalf 


PRESIDENT MAYFAIR HOUSE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Complete facilities 
for Golf (Shenecossett 
Country Club), Tennis, 
Bathing, Yachting, Fish- 
ing, Motoring, and Rid- 
ing. Allsportsunder ideal 
conditions. Concerts, 
Dancing, Motion Pic- 
tures. ¢ American Plan. 
Q Reservations may be 
made at Mayfair House, 
Park Avenue at 65th St., 
or, with Mr. Kenneth 
Eldredge, Manager of 
The Griswold, who will 
be at The Biltmore, New 
York City, until June 1st. 


EASTERN POINT, NEW LONDON, CONN, 











a conservative white jersey. If you 
want more color in the bathing shirt, 
there are some bright ones in striking 
tones, for $7.50. The trunks are $5. 

This store also has some light- 
weight knitted-wool athletic shirts, 
which you can have with either half- 
length or full-length sleeve. They 
can be used for polo, golf, or tennis, 
and have the sort of neck that can, in 
emergencies, be made to do as a shirt. 
They come in canary yellow, powder 
blue, or white. 

Although we haven’t yet gone into 
the underwear situation very thor- 
oughly, we may as well mention the 
colored shirts which can be found here. 
They come in the pleasantest possible 
colors—if you happen to run to shad- 
ed undershirts. ‘There are also some 
blue end-to-end drawers, with adjust- 
able waistbands. —RAGLAN 


MAGIC TRICK 


She wears an air of sweet authority 

About her. With incomparable poise 

She tells an audience of half a score 

What breakfast food delights her, 
what annoys. 

She could not sleep last night... 
insomnia 

Among her ancestors is slowly traced. 

She makes requests . . . her magazine 
is lost, 

She left her purse up-stairs, her shoe’s 
unlaced, 

She does not see her husband’s smoth- 
ered yawns, 

Or hear the stifled sighs that round her 
flow: 

She was the prettiest of all the girls 

In Gainesville, Georgia, thirty years 


ago. —DeEariInG Warp 


ALIAS? 


Can you give the names by which 
the following persons are often 
known? The answers are given on 


page 95. 


Albert Herman. 

Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
Leslie Stainer. 

Elsie Bierbauer. 

Mrs. John Baragwanath. 
May Campbell. 

Laurette Cooney. 

Robert Taylor Bien. 
Estelle Goodwin. 

Norman Pritchard. 


—R. F. S. 
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Shoes as well as irons 
must “inter-relate.” 
Whichis another way 
of saying the golfer 
wants his shoes “just 
so.” Frank Brothers 
have every correct 
type of footwear for 
the links and all out- 


door wear. 






Tan calf 
with McAfee’s 


FRANK BROTHERS 


Fifth Avenue Boot Shop 


Between 47th and 48th Streets, New York 














who know 
their Boston Hs 


Select either of 
these two Hotels 
for their service, 
smooth as a Rolls; 
fine food, and loca- 
tion in the heart of 
things that are in- 
teresting. 


L. C. PRIOR 
Pres. & Man. Director 
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OUT OF TOWN 


Activity at East Hampton 
and Montauk — Notes 
for the 


Golfer 
T HE new beach 


development at 
East Hampton will 
be a part of the 
Maidstone Club, and 
not, as many rumors 

| say, a separate club 
of itself. It will be almost in front of 
the club, and the excavations under way 
indicate that several of the difficult 
hills which had to be climbed in the 
past, if you wanted a swim, will be 
eliminated. In the hollow there will 
be a pool, and on either side of the 
pool, as well as on the waterfront, 
there will be rows of cabafias, 

Now that it has started, East Hamp- 
ton has determined to do things well, 
and residents of the other Hamptons 
will no longer be able to sneer at the 
inadequacy of the resort’s bathing 
facilities. “The cabafias, for instance, 
will be permanent, and when they are 
purchased, at $650 for half a double 
and $850 for a single, they become 
your property for all time. Only 
club members can buy them, and there 
are to be about a hundred and thirty. 
They’re fairly big—large enough, at 
least, to cause several people to dream 
of small bars, chaise longues, dressing 
tables, and other pieces of furniture 
for them. They are wooden, and will 
be painted to match, more or less, the 
colors of the Maidstone Club. Each 
one will have a pennant flying from its 
roof, and gaily colored awnings on the 


porch. 


Urban 






S 


HERE will also be a cafeteria 

near the cabafias, where lunches 
can be arranged for those who want to 
stay on the beach all day. The whole 
affair will be completed by the first of 
June. The old beach will be turned 
over to tourists and servants, and this 
will do away with the practice, which 
is So annoying at some of the summer 
places, of having to give over the 
beach to the servants in the afternoon. 
Those who haven’t bought cabafias 
can arrange to hire bath houses in the 
cafeteria building for the season. So 
many have already done this that there 
are only a few left. However, if you 


can’t get one, you can make some ar- 
rangement with the club to use rooms 
there. 

Of course, using the beach will en- 
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The line, the color, the texture of a 


a daeckel evening weap ov coat is 


exalted by the exquisite quality 


of daeckel Furs 


which are used 


exclusively in daeckel ‘models. 


EXPRESS CHARGES ON 
FURS FOR STORAGE 
PAID BOTH WAYS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


At Haeckel 3 CYons 
546 Tifth (Avenue 
New fork 
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“What have 
I done?” 


N°. LONGER have they anything 
in common. He takes little 
interest in his home, or in her. 


Her listlessness, her lack of 
vivacity have gradually taken the 
joy out of their marriage. She 
doesn’t know what has caused it. 


Neither does he. 


Very often that loss of energy 
and vitality during the years fol- 
lowing marriage is the wife’s own 
fault. And the pity of it is, in this 
enlightened day, the remedy is so 
simple, in a great many cases— 
sane habits of living plus the cor- 
rect practice of feminine hygiene. 


Do you know the facts about 
this vital subject? 


Feminine hygiene incorrectly 
practiced—or the use of the 
wrong disinfectant—may have 
irreparable consequences. 


Realizing this, the makers of 
“Lysol” Disinfectant offer you, 
free, a little book which tells the 
truth frankly, simply, explicitly, 
about this modern health safe- 
guard which science has brought 
to women. Send the coupon be- 
low. The booklet will reach you 


in a plain envelope. 


But while waiting for the book- 
let to arrive, don’t take dangerous 
risks. Buy a bottle of “Lysol” 
Disinfectant at your druggist’s 
today. Complete directions come 
with every bottle. 





Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a division 
of Lehn & Fink Products Company. 
Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J. In Canada, Lysol 
(Canada) Limited. Distributed by Lehn 
& Fink (Canada) Limited. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold at retail 
only in the brown bottle packed in the 
yellow carton. 


©Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1928 





LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors 


Bloomfield, N. J. Department 147 


Please send me, free, your booklet, 


“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 
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tail membership in the Maidstone, and 
this will bring East Hampton into 
the same category as Newport, with 
Bailey’s, and Southampton, with its 
beach club. However, if you know 
anyone there, a short or a season mem- 
bership in the Maidstone can be ar- 
ranged for with reasonable ease. 

The Maidstone Inn is still one of 
the best places to stay in East Hamp- 
ton, and the annex, called the Maid- 
stone Arms, is as good as ever. This 
last doesn’t seem to be as well known 
as the Inn. It is under the same man- 
agement, the food is excellent, and it 
is much smaller and quieter. It’s op- 
posite the pond on the common, which 
is a slightly more central location than 
the Inn’s. The rates for a single room 
run from $70 to $100 weekly, and 
this year they are going to operate 
under the European plan as well as 
the American, 


HERE is a movement on foot to 

make the East Hampton Riding 
Show cover two days instead of one. 
As this arouses great interest through- 
out the Hamptons, the movement will 
probably be a success. The show 
usually takes place the second or third 
Saturday in August. 

East Hampton is expecting a gayer 
season than ever, with the help of 
these developments, and many more 
‘ottages have been rented this year than 
formerly. Devon, of course, will still 
attract many for the tea dances and 
the Sound bathing. I haven’t heard 
what the orchestra will be yet. It 
usually is far from being a White- 
man, but you don’t seem to mind at 


all. 


URTHER down the Island, at 

Montauk, plans and plots are being 
agitated with the usual activity of a 
young resort. The fact that Howard 
Coffin has become president of the 
Montauk Beach Development Corpo- 
ration does not mean that Carl Fisher 
has relinquished his hold on the ten 
thousand acres of which the property 
consists. It does mean, apparently, that 
new blood and new money will be 
added to what has been already spent 
at Montauk, and that the Manor will 
have a companion hotel, which will be 
erected during 1928. 

Besides the new hotel, the program 
for 1928 will entail the spending of 
about a million and a half. This will 
be used for a new community house, 
which means nothing to us because 
we’ve never found out what a com- 
munity house is or what its purpose. 
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However, there will be a new bath- 
ing casino as well. 

All this in addition, of course, to the 
elegant items already erected at Mon- 
tauk. These are: the Manor, a hotel 
that is Tudor in style and Palm Beach 
in feeling, with potted palms, large 
fireplaces, and woolly towels in the 
bathrooms; lots of little lots, all 
tricked out with tape and stakes; a golf 
course which is clipped close by a flock 
of sheep; and a polo field. As for 
the crowd that will appreciate these 
luxuries we can tell you nothing. 

In Westhampton, by the way, is the 
Hampton Inn, which is one of those 
places where the same people keep 
coming back every year and reserve 
their favorite rooms at least two sea- 
sons in advance. Things at the Inn 
aren’t very lively, but the rooms are 
comfortable and the food excellent. If 
you want to stay there you'd better 
see about it soon, because they are al- 
most always full long before the sea- 
son starts. 


HE Brown Swan Club at Schroon 

Lake in the Adirondacks opened 
May 1. It is, as seekers after weekend 
possibilities know, one of the very few 
places in the district which could be 
called restricted. There are many cot- 
tages which can be hired for the 
season, as well as rooms in the main 
building. Directly adjacent to the club 
are some small ones, with one room 
and bath, which may be also taken for 
shorter periods. Also on the club 
grounds are a number of cottages that 
have housekeeping facilities, but if 
you'd rather you can take your meals at 
the clubhouse. In the village of 
Schroon Lake some other houses are 
available, under the club’s manage- 
ment. The rooms at the clubhouse can 
be had for $126 to $168 a week, 
double, American plan, 

The club is well located. Lake 
Champlain, Lake George, Placid, and 
Saranac are not far away, and it is only 
thirty-six miles to Saratoga. ‘This 
would seem to mean that all those who 
complain about the Saratoga hotels 
could stay here, during the racing, if 
they have their cars along. There is, 
by the way, a private garage for each 
car. The club is on Federal Route 9, 
from New York to Montreal, which is 
a hundred and fifty miles away. By 
train you go to Riverside, and from 
there the bus-ride is seventeen miles. 

Nearby, the Glens Falls Country 
Club is reported as easy to join, and 
has a nine-hole course of its own. A 


stable and many bridle paths through 


:, 
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BERGDORF 
GCODMAN 
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Vn the smartest square 
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' 7 . 
in New York 


‘Sem a summer night sky, 
this deep blue taffeta brocaded in gold, sets the imagina- 
tion alight. For women who can wear the 1870 mode, with 


its close drape at the waist and bouffant pouf at the back, 





| this is a gown of high distinction, not even needing jewels. 
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Smartness 


fairly bristles 
the whole length 
of the trim hull of 
the Cruisabout! 
She anchors perfectly 
at ease in Glen Cove, or 
any other aristocratic 
harbor, for though small, 
she bows to nothing in 
the smartness of her contour! 
But for all this brilliant outside, 
comfort is the prime factor in her 
cabin. Nothing has been forgotten 
which makes for a compact livable boat. 
Cruising is an entirely new thrill for 
you in the Cruisabout. No crowded, 
dusty roads this summer! No over-~ 
filled resort hotels ! Nothing but 
sheer delight and abandon, in 
your own boat, cruising wher- 
ever you choose and staying 
as long as ever you like! 
Come and see the Cruis- 
about. Inspect it. Then 
realize what a value it 
represents at $3585. 
The Cruisabout is 
your boat ! You 
ought to have 


it now ! 


WILBUR H. YOUNG & CO. 


Marine Salon 262 West 57th Street 


The Cruisabout 
is built by the 
Richardson Boat 
Company, at 
North Tonawanda, 
New York. 


Richardson 


(ruisabout— QS. 
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MASTER 








the woods look after the needs of the 
horseman, and there are tennis courts 
and canoes. The pier has an open-air 
dance floor, where a college orchestra 
whoops things up, and sometimes shows 
are put on there. In the evenings, 
usually on Sundays, concerts are 
arranged by the members of the Oscar 
Seagle Music Colony. 


EVERAL inquiries have been made 
by metropolitan golfers looking 
for a place to play on Sundays at a 
moderate greens fee. The _ public 
courses are for the most part over- 
crowded on holidays, and the private 
clubs are usually expensive. Quite a 
few people, however, have solved the 
problem by going to Princeton, where 
the Springdale course is directly in 
back of the Princeton Inn. Formerly 
the course was of the type that you find 
in every college town, but last sum- 
mer it was remodelled, and is now a 
rolling one with some long carries and 
three good water holes. 

The Princeton Inn is run by the 
forther manager of the Greenbrier at 
White Sulphur. It is so close to the 
course that you cannot tell where the 
Inn’s lawn terrace ends and the eight- 
eenth fairway begins. An _ out-of- 
town membership at Springdale costs 
$30. Guests at the Inn have club priv- 
ileges. 


HE Roma, of the N.G.I. Line, 

will transport’ cars uncrated. 
They’re accepted as accompanied bag- 
gage, stored in a special garage, cov- 
ered, and lashed to pillars. The charges 
are from $140 to $200. A triptyque is 
available for twelve months, after the 
deposit of duty. If you stay longer 
than the time specified, the deposit is 
forfeited. Cars can be landed either at 
Genoa or Naples. —M. T. D. 
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MART location. Hotel apart- 

ments of spacious proportions. 
French casement windows. Enor- 
mous closets. Serving pantries with 
central refrigeration. Maid service 
included in rentals .... A restau- 
rant with the ‘‘chef of chefs’’! The 
“Sir Francis Room’’—The salon— 
The lounge .. . 

A few exceptional suites at modest 
rentals, unfurnished or furnished. 
Some for transients. 

Alfred C. Ray, Manager 


44O PARK AVE 
AT 56th ST. 























A“A RANCH 


For Your Summer Vacation! 
For Your Boy . .. A Pack Trip! 


U NIQUE among ran ches: Beautifully located 
in the Heart of the Cool Rockies. Equipped for 
your comfort: Private cabins; baths; Electricity; 

Exceptional food. Conducted for your pleasure: 
Horseback riding; Unexce lied trout t shing; Hunt 

ing; Swimming; Pack Trips. Free, informal and 
healthy out-of-door life. Guests limi.ed to 39. 
Christian. References required. Season June 15th 
to October ist. 

For your boy: Atwenty-five day lack Trip through 
the Rockies. Conducted by expert and educated 
men from and to New Yark. Limited to 20 boys. 


Descriptive literature on request 


ABARA RAN CH 


Encampmert Wyoming 
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MOTORS 


Nickel Note—The Am- 
ple Rolls Roadster— 
Light and Shade 





EVERAL new 

motor items 
have recently ap- 
peared in defiance 
of tradition. In 
especial, we wish 
to congratulate the 
house of Hudson 
in its battleship-gray convertible coach. 
This vehicle shook us from our spring 
lethargy not so much by its neatly con- 
trived conveniences for making it an 
open or a closed model as by its novel 
we of nickel as an essential part of the 
décor. 

Upon viewing the flank of this cre- 
ation one notes instantly four bright 
nickel hinges studding the side of the 
body and giving no end of zip to the 
ensemble. Nothing is allowed to inter- 
fere with the gray lacquer and an- 
tiphonal nickel in the whole presenta- 
tion. The trunk is gray, likewise the 
fenders, the apron, and the bumpers. 
The moldings are of the same color, 
touched only with a faint deep blue 
striping not more than an eighth of an 
inch in width. The nickel lamps are 
of the half-grapefruit design and are 
mounted on stout nickel posts which 
are braced by a nickel cross-bar. 

Within, the same theme is _ ob- 
served. The instrument panel is the 
color of the body. The upholstery is 
pearl-gray (with gray door-cords) and 
bound with brown leather. The win- 
dows are of the disappearing panel type 
with nickel borders. ‘The top and rear 
quarter in black leather lend a back- 
ground which gives a crowning touch 
to the design. 


S might be expected, Rolls-Royce 
4 is also among those offering 
vehicles conceived with originality. 
We have in mind at the moment its 
exhibition of a black rumble-seat 
roadster, having a black molding out- 
lined with blue stripes. There are sev- 
eral novel features in this opus. First 
t all, the molding takes a sharp drop 
just back of the driver’s seat. Again, 
the top is fastened to the windshield by 
nickel clasps which are on the outside 
of the windshield frame. The frame 
‘in black enamel. 
Not the least of our enthusiasm 
out this vehicle is the width of the 
criver’s seat. We do not wish to be 
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Common Ground 


You meet Bill at the Club. You haven’t seen 
him for a long time. 


As you hesitate to ask him what he is doing, 
you look him over. 


You know he is a success because he is dressed 
successfully. 


You are glad that you are also. 


You are on common ground—you belong to 
the same Starched Collar Crowd. 


ARROW Starched COLLARS 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC. TROY, N. Y. 
ARROW SHIRTS COLLARS UNDERWEAR HANDKERCHIEFS 
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Joe Darcey, Keith-Albee Vaude- 


ville star, pays us a visit. 


PRECISION SERVICE 
for the Precision Built Car! 


Here under one roof are all the facilities for any phase of Lincoln 
service. Sunlight floods every floor of this modern “*work shop.” 
Precision workmanship is the order of the day—of the hour 
and minute! 

Convenient location insures easy accessibility. Why not drive 
in now and have your Lincoln put in perfect tune for the busy 
motoring days ahead? 


THEODORE LUCE, INC. 


533, West 57th St.—Columbus 7731 






































For 
“‘Vitdtowners’” 
and 


Others 








R those whose daily activity is in “Midtown,” this 

Office affords obvious advantages. Yet a large part 

of our clientele has been drawn from many other sec- 

tions of the city and out-of-town, because of our con- 

venient location and the exceptional character of our 

service. Inquire as to our balance requirements for a 
checking account and the payment of interest. 


Fifth Avenue Office 


AVENUE GUARANTY IRUST COMPANY 
& th 


OF NEW YORK 
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recorded as opposed to coziness, yet, 
after all, driving is driving, and we 
welcome ample room. In this Rolls 
roadster the body overhangs the chassis 
frame (not the running boards, of 
course) which makes additional width 
possible. Another good touch here, al- 
though not a new one, is the fact that 
the body springs are visible above the 
running board, and are partially pro- 
tected by little leather jackets. 


E stepped briskly down to the 

Lincoln-Park Central establish- 
ment this week to see what that house 
might be presenting. Here again we 
found that black and nickel were being 
employed. We noted particularly an 
olive-green roadster with a windshield 
which was encased in a heavily nick- 
elled frame. The relief on this body is 
a narrow black border set off with gold 
striping. 

In general, the Lincoln bodies are 
in sober colors, and that is the current 
mode. In the Studebaker salon we 
also noted a prevalence of dark-colored 
closed cars. ‘There one may see a 
black club sedan brightened with a 
lavender belt. Graham-Paige, ‘too, is 
exhibiting a black sedan relieved with 
red striping. 

Chrysler has introduced an interest- 
ing variation of its sport touring car 
on the “80” chassis. Careful ob- 
servers of the motor mode will recall 
that at show time Chrysler had among 
its novelties a black open car with the 
rear half overlaid with light cane. 
This vehicle is now modified by being 
presented in deep red with an overlay 
of cane of the same color. 


E are informed on high author- 

ity that black and white diver- 
tissements are the mode of the moment 
in feminine fashions. This may ac- 
count for the sable motif in motordom, 
not only in the closed cars, but also in 
the early summer models. Chrysler is 
using black leather upholstery in the 
deep red model “80,” and also in a 
gray-green roadster on the “72” 
chassis. 

Buick also lends its endorsement to 
this movement in several of its cars. 
Incidentally Buick has one of the most 
rakish roadsters of the season. It is 
pale green with narrow deep green 
molding. ‘The molding in turn is 
bordered with Roman-gold striping. 


LLUDING as we were to the 
trend of black and dark colors in 

the vogue of the minute, we pause to 
note that a number of the smaller cars 
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are being particularly insistent on the 
use of light colors. This is as it should 
be. Ford is presenting his Tudor sedan 
in robin’s-egg blue, and the illusion of 
size created thereby is amazing. This 
principle of lightness of hue increasing 
the appearance of size has been known 
to fashion experts and artists since the 
beginning of time, but apparently un- 
til recently it was hidden from Detroit 
and points west, for there are many 
other houses which have the same dark 
past. Compare, for example, the 
brightly-garbed, effective Essex models 
of today with their sober black prede- 
cessors. It is true that the lines and 
the size have been altered, but the color 
has been a dominant element in the 
bettered impression. 

—NIcHOLAs TrRotr 


AUTOMATON 


Jingle your coins 

And decide on the slot you will 
Use to get ham-and-cheese, 
Crullers, or what you will. 
Move along over 

And drop in your nickel; 

Wait for the coffee-spout’s 
Last feeble trickle. 

Visit the tray 

That the well-polished spoon is on; 
Then— 

Dine while the glass doors 

Are clicking in unison, 


Back of the slots 

Is the man who must’tend to them... . 

Honey buns—raisin pies— 

Never an end to-them... ! 

He fills up the cubicles 

As we deplete them; 

He slides in the foods 

As fast as we eat them. 

Although he’s invisible, 

He must be grand—which is 

Also the case 

With a few of his sandwiches. 
—PauL G. GUMBINNER 





“This is one time we've had an absolutely perfect trip. 
no breakdowns—not even a tire change.” 

“Yes, I’m glad now that I let that tire dealer talk me into putting Kelly- 
Springfields on all around. This is the first long trip we've ever taken without 


having to change at least one tire.” 
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Maly ‘calling? 


Are you planning this 
summer to see the fres- 
goes)/in the Bargello 


‘/Palace, the stately 
cypresses in the Boboli 
Gardens of Florence? Or 
Lake fomo and _ Lake 
Maggiore} flower encircled 
sapphires rrounded by 
\ snow- es 








you c 
change hyrving Travelers’ Letter 
of Credit.\, With one of these Let 
ters you cah get money as 
need it from our correspondent 
banks anywhere in the world. 

Ask about this at any of, our 
twenty-four Banking Offices | 
in New York City (see Tele- 
phone Digéctory, Page _,, [/ 
45, for the addresses), “4% 


or fill An the coupon 
below/and mail it. 








“We also supply 
Travelers’ Checks. Ay 


_AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY 








AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
Room 520, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Tell me the advantages of your Travelers’ 
Letter of Credit and how you can protect my 
investments while I am away. 





BALTIMORE TO 
CAIRO 


A CHRONICLE OF THE LIFE OF A 
REALLY AMERICAN GIRL 


OR those newspaper readers 
I regret that American girls 

now pass all their days in a 
round of patriotic normalcy, we ar 
glad to present, in the history of 
Amelia Price, a brief reminder of the 
old times, when the career of the 
typical American girl was the delight 
of the entire newspaper-reading 
world. 

Price! Many remember when that 
name was upon everyone’s lips. In 
the ’eighties there was no more promi- 
nent man in American finance than 
old Henry Price of Baltimore, and 
many will remember the gorgeous 
ceremony in which he was united in 
marriage with Cornelia Hennesy, of 
the old, but impoverished, Baltimore 
Hennesys. 

Within a short while the newspa- 
pers proclaimed the birth of a daugh- 
ter to the Prices. This daughter was 
Amelia—her name first appeared in a 
journal when she was three hours old; 
since that time it has seldom been out 
of one. At the age of two Amelia’s 
beauty was phenomenal; her hair was 
the color of that sort of honey which 
is produced from the fragrance of 
the gardenia; her eyes were like lark- 
spurs; her lips like the petals of a 
geranium. 


T the age of four, her mother (a 

cautious soul) sent her to a con- 
vent; here, clad in the simple gray uni- 
form of the institution, her beautiful 
countenance was like that of an angel, 
and she soon became known among her 
companions and teachers as “Little 
Saint Amelia.” 

Amelia was not only beautiful, but 
brilliant; in five years she had ex- 
hausted the educational resources of 
the pious but intellectually limited 
nuns. She had excelled, especially, in 
mathematics and Christian theology, 
and on her ninth birthday her mother 
deemed it advisable to send her to a 
finishing school. Amelia celebrated 
her last day in the convent by con- 
vincing the Bishop himself that the 
sacrament of Confirmation was not 
orthodox, and by appearing at her 
last convent meal in a gown of bril- 
‘iant blue sateen, slashed with orange. 

Amelia discovered life at the fin- 
shing school to be far different from 
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is kinds of Mediterranean cruises! 
and the 


longer, thorough itineraries. On this Cana- 


The short, sketchy itineraries .. . 


dian Pacific cruise, you visit legendary little 
Malta. . 
nighted Dubrovnik . 


Beirut. You drop anchor at all the usual 


. lagoons of Venice .. . gay, soft- 


. veiled, sensuous 


ports, too. You have 18 full days left for 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 72 days through 
all 16 important Mediterranean countries. 
46 ports and places. 

This cruise sails from New York next 
February 4... the 8th great cruise voyage of 
the S. S. Empress of Scotland . . . 25,150 
gross-ton giantess . .. Mediterranean favorite 
for years. Richly appointed in all exclusive 
club comforts. 

Over 10,000 people have cruised their 
Mediterranean with the world’s greatest 
travel system. Isn’t this the best way for you? 
The travel-wise reserve early. As low as $900. 
It is wise to apply now for booklets which 
detail everything. Your own agent, or Cana- 
dian Pacific District Office. E. T. Stebbing, 
General Agent, 344 Madison Ave., at 44th 
Street, New York. 


. - - 


OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All from New York) 


Round the World: 136 days, Dec. 1, 1928, Empress of 
Australia. South America-Africa: 104 days, Jan. 22, 
1929, Empress of France. West Indies: 16 days, Dec. 22, 
1928, 29 days, Jan. 10 and Feb. 11, 1929, Duchess of 
Bedford (new). 


x) __¥F 
Canadian + 


. Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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that in the convent. There did not 
seem to be a book in the entire es- 
tablishment, while in the convent 
there had been several well-filled 
book-cases in one of the parlors. The 
finishing-school program consisted of 
sewing, cooking, and etiquette; in six 
months Amelia had passed with hon- 
ors the usual three-year course, and 
sailed with her parents for a vacation 
in Bermuda. 

Disgusted there by the British ban 
on automobiles, she constructed one 
herself, with the aid of a youth with 
whom she became acquainted. ‘The 
pair were apprehended driving over 
carriage roads at the rate of eighty- 
five miles an hour; they were seized 
and thrown into jail, and Amelia 
was released only upon the solemn 
promise of her father that he would 
leave the island with her by the next 
boat. This he did. The youth who 
had been driving with Amelia com- 
mitted suicide by hanging as he heard 
the whistle which announced the de- 
parture of her vessel. 


MELIA PRICE (by some strange 
mathematical process) was now 
thirteen, and she desired to pursue her 
education further. Her father’s enor- 
mous wealth procured her the privilege 
of a special entrance examination, and 
the next September she entered one 
of the larger women’s colleges as a 
freshman, conditioned in biology only 
—it must be remembered that her 
education had been received in a con- 
vent. By the end of her freshman 
year, however, her knowledge of bi- 
ology was such that she passed her 
examination with flying colors; after 
that her academic career was a con- 
tinuous triumph. Her knowledge of 
biology became almost infinite; she 
pursued the most impassioned research- 
es into mathematics, psychopathology, 
and commercial geography. 
Amelia exhibited one peculiarity 
which was considered, by her hide- 
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“i what’s the difference where 
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~ ~ the beach vIQ! 


a honeymoon 





clothes for the most important occasion SY 


but how to carry them all without scaring the 


bridegroom to death! SOLUTION ~ the 





MIGRATOR hat box ye necessary for a read” 


as the bridegroom x . * 


Where’s the bride who would tote 
an iron on a honeymoon? The 
Migrator hat box carries 10 frocks 
or 8 dresses and a coat— lingerie 
—2 hats—shoes and beauty stuff. 
And no matter how frilly the bridal 
frocks, or how extended the 
bridal travel, the Migrator will 
leave dresses as flat and unwrin- 
kled as the bridegroom’s purse on 
the return trip. 

Smart — new — practical — the 
Migrator luggage is “thought 
through.” The men’s Migrator 
carries an extra suit and “ fixings.” 
No wrinkles. No regrets. In fa- 
vored combinations—priced from 
$10.00 up at better shops. 

W. W. Winship & Sons, Utica, 
New York. Foreign Licensees: 
Louis Vuitton, Paris; A. Garstin 
Co., Ltd., London; Hugh Carson 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Canada. 


MIGRATOR 


Patented and Patents Pending 
Imitations always lack something— insist on a Migrator 


NEW YORK CITY DEALERS BROOKLYN 


B. Altman & Company Arthur Gilmore, Inc DEALERS 
Brooks Brothers Philip F. Hall, Inc. Abraham & Strauss 

A. De Pinna & Company Heather- Mathews Co. Frederick Loeser & Co.. 
Saks 5th Avenue Liord’s Luggage Shop Inc. 

A. G, Spalding & Bros. Lord & Taylor _ The Namm Store 

Stern Brothers James McCreery & Co. Oppenheim & Collins Co 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Elizabeth H. Pusey, Inc. , f 
Browning, King & Co. L. D. Shire NEWARK DEALERS 
Mark Cross Company Franklin Simon & Co. L. Bamberger & Co. 
Dale’s Luggage Shop John Wanamaker Kresge Dept. Stores, Inc. 
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New Loveliness 
for Your Eyes 


To make your eyes enchanting pools 

of loveliness, frame them in a soft, 

shadowy fringe of luxuriant lashes. 
Apply wonderful Winx. 





FASHION DECREES THIS CREAM 


In this dainty com- 
pact is the bewitch- 
ing lash dressing, 
Cream Winx, whi 
ives to lashes and 
rows smartbeauty. 
Ic also aids theirlus- 
trous growth. So 
easy to carry. 75c¢ 
complete. 





Safe and harmless 
and simple to apply, 
this wonderful Cake 
Winx, preferred by 
many fastidious 
women, makes eyes 
seem larger, moreex- 
pressive. A flick of 
the brush, and it’s 
done! 75c complete. 





Everywhere you'll 
see eyes made love- 
lier by Winx W ater- 
poet. the liquid 
ash dressing which 
neither runs nor 
fades. It is safe, easy 
to apply and re- 
move. 75¢c com- 
plete. 





INSIST UPON WINX 


To be sure of the loveliest lashes and 
brows, insist upon Cream Winx, Cake 
Winx or Winx Waterproof — which- 
ever you prefer. For Winx is now the 
mode. Obtained where you purchase 
your aids to beauty. 


wit & 


ROSS COMPANY 
243 West 17th Street, New York City 








bound fellow students, to be decidedly 
irregular and abnormal. This was her 
possession of a high-powered motor- 
cycle, which she painted apple green. 
This vehicle boasted a side-car, in 
which she gave rides to whatever 
youths pleased her fancy. One of 
her most frequent passengers was the 
son of the president of the college, 
and scandal was quick in rising. The 
president decided to call a special meet- 
ing of the trustees. This was done, 
and a rule was evolved forbidding stu- 
dents to own or operate motorcycles. 
In rapid succession thereafter, Amelia 
purchased a Ford, a tandem, a tricycle, 
a barouche, a hackney-coach, a vic- 
toria, and a large wheel-chair. Each 
of these vehicles was banned, one af- 
ter the other, by the indignant Board 
of Trustees. By the time, however, 
that wheel-chairs were forbidden, 
Amelia had completed her senior year 
and was grudgingly given a diploma 


and a Phi Beta Kappa key. 


HE was now almost seventeen, and 

her subsequent career, up to this 
very day, has been practically a suc- 
cession of marriages. The day after 
commencement she eloped with her 
professor of physiology, a young and 
vigorous Dane. They visited Iceland 
on their wedding trip; and when they 
returned they were immediately di- 
vorced, 

After her decree she sailed for a 
solitary hunting trip in the middle of 
the Russian Caucasus. Here she shot 
several wolves and a reindeer, and 
She pro- 
ceeded to St. Petersburg, was intro- 
duced at Court, and married a 
fierce-looking ‘Tartar named Nijsk. 
This gentleman had not realized that 
he had married a2 woman with a 
mind; when he discovered this, he 
cast his eyes on a dancer in the Im- 
perial Ballet and Amelia divorced him 
on the ground of excessive cruelty. 
Six weeks after the decree Njsk was 
killed in a pogrom. To show her lack 
of sorrow at this event Amelia at once 
embraced the Jewish faith. She was 
publicly cut by the Czar at a State 
reception, and retaliated by setting 
forth, to the scandal of all Russia, 
that the Czar was not the father of 
the Czarevitch. 


strangled a ferocious bear. 


From this time on, for two decades, 
Amelia’s progress was watched with 
delight by thousands of less fortunate 
American women. From St. Peters- 
burg she was conveyed to Paris by 
means of a sedan chair. She had not 
been in that city for two days when 
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dine-anddane| 
OARD the boat above The 
Bossert and your heart 
stands still! You seem to 
be breezing down the har- 
bor, past tough tugs and 
pompous liners. There’s 
Governor’sIsland...there, 
the Jersey Hills...there, 
Miss Liberty. And there, 
silhouetted against the 
evening stars, the fan- 


tastic, incredible sky 
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she married Jules Bazin, a painter all 
of whose works had been refused by 
every salon. ‘The next morning the 
bridegroom was found strangled in his 
bed, and Amelia was accused of the 
murder. She was declared not guilty 
after a sensational trial in which she 
showed that although the marks found 
on the neck of her murdered husband 
were the size of her fingers, she did 
not have the strength to choke a man 
to death. 

Five minutes after the verdict she 
married her lawyer, a brilliant French 
Pole. On the way from the court to 
their new home he was run over by 
a taxi and died instantly. 


MELIA was now _ twenty-one, 
and more beautiful than ever. 
As she returned from the funeral of 
the lawyer, two men shot themselves 
at her feet, and she ordered them to 
be buried in the grave with her late 
husband. She plunged into the study 
of astronomy, and her next husband 
was the weather prognosticator of the 
Paris Tribune. When, upon one oc- 
casion, he prophesied incorrectly for 
three days in succession, she divorced 
him and proceeded to visit Italy. 
Amelia did not now disappoint those 
who were interested in her career. She 
married, in fairly rapid succession, an 
[talian count, a Paris gendarme, a Bel- 
gian Marquis, a Sumatran Sultan who 
made her the reigning queen in his 
harem of twenty-nine wives, an In- 
dian Rajah, a Canadian oil baron, and 
finally the Count of Haworthshire. 
With this last gentleman she lived 
happily for the amazing space of elev- 
en years. Gradually, however, she 
grew weary of her title, and just as 
“those who knew” were saying that 
nothing more would be heard of 
Amelia Price, she met, at a cricket 
match near Oxford, the swarthy 
Prince Humal Tumi. This person was 
the hereditary royal steward of Abys- 
sinia, and boasted a complexion of the 











For full particulars 
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Here is a cruise of infinite 
variety . . . rambles in quaint 
corners of Old Quebec . .”. 
habitants weaving and singing 
. . . superb golf and fishing 
on the links and lakes of Mur- 
ray Bay and Tadoussac. . . 
finally the sail from the silvery 
St. Lawrence into the flaming 
Saguenay sunset. 


Inevitably the traveller of exacting 
tastes is satisfied and the luxury 
of the steamships SAINT 
LAWRENCE and RICHELIEU 


completes the spell. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


715 Victoria Square, MONTREAL, Que. 


TORONTO, Ont.— 
46 Yonge Street 

DETROIT, Mich.— 
419 Dime Bank Bldg. 

NEW YORK, N.Y.— 
535 Fifth Avenue 


CINCINNATI, Ohio— 
117 Dixie Terminal Arcade 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— 
202 Liberty Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.— 
195 Union Trust Bldg. 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.— 
705 Temple Bldg. 


BOSTON, Mass.— 
216 Old South Bldg. 
BUFFALO, N.Y.— 
Eliicort Square 
CHICAGO, Ill.— 
112 W. Adams Street 


CLEVELAND, Ohio.— 
Union Trust Bldg. 
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rink these 


radio-active 


waters 


Bathe in the only 
natural Nauheim Baths 


in America 





— this month to 


the American Nauheim, 
where the mineral waters 
rival those of the great Euro- 
pean Spa—the only place in 
America where there are 
natural Nauheimbaths. Then 
—forget care! Drink from 
the healing springs—take 
the famous baths—let spe- 
cialists plan your diet—exer- 
ciseand rest. The results are 
beneficial almost beyond be- 
lief; a few weeks from today 
you can be literally a differ- 
ent person! Golf, of course. 


Ask your own physician about 
The Glen Springs. The baths and 
other treatments are especially suit- 
able for heart, circulatory, kidney, 
nutritional and nervous disorders, 
rheumatism, gout and obesity. Book- 
lets by addressing Wm. M. Leffing- 
well, President, Watkins Glen, 
New York. 


GLen SPRINGS 





THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 











shade of a horse-chestnut. Almost im- 
mediately Amelia succumbed to his 
African allure. After due reflection 
she proceeded to divorce the Count, 
but in respect to his family pride she 
kept the grounds secret. The decree 
arrived one afternoon at three. By 
separate boats Amelia and the Prince 
set sail for Cairo, and in two days 
they were united in the Nubian Baptist 
Church of that city. The Count of 
Haworthshire sent them a long and 
expensive telegram of congratulation, 
and they spent their honeymoon 
searching without success for the 
source of the Nile. 


T is hoped that this account of 
Amelia’s career may revive, in the 
breasts of many, thoughts of the times 
that were. It might be unkind to sug- 
gest that Amelia’s future career may 
hold still further interest. The happy 
pair have scarcely had time to settle 
down in that vast and airy structure, 
the Imperial Palace of Abyssinia. 
Amelia has been heard to admit, how- 
ever, that she is fond of Japanese 
men. There are several about the 
Abyssinian Court. ‘Time, only, will 
tell. Readers of newspapers can but 
hope. —Byron STEEL 


PERSEPHONE 


When she first came there, Pluto wept, 
Streaking cinders down his face, 
While she competently slept 

In her allotted place. 


She catalogued the little hells; 
Cupboarded the fires; 

And placed in tabulated wells 
Old lost desires. 


She made His Lordship stoop to gather 
Ashes from the floor; 

She regulated stormy weather, 

And polished Hades’ door. 


The Devil was unhappy in 
Such cleanliness and space. 
She said it was a mortal sin, 


The way he’d kept the place! 


Now, after several million years 
(For time can reconcile), 

He tip-toes with quite human fears 
About their domicile. 


He keeps his demons out of strife 
By threatening, now and then, 

To bring each one of them a wife 
From out the world of men. 


MAY 26, 1928 





At It Again— 
UT who could resist a tempt- 


ing sandwich made of the 
original Shefford nad Cheese. 


Every one likes the ‘‘snappy”’ 
tang of the original Shefford 
Snappy Cheese. Buy it at all 
good delicatessen stores, markets 
and grocery stores. 
Girls—send for a free Recipe 
Book. For 88 good suggestions. 


SHEFFORD CHEESE CO. 


441 Fulton Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sheffors & 


Snappy Cheese 
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An ma vom Hotel 


of Supreme Excellence 


CE venr appointment— 
> every feature of ef- 
ficient and courteous ser- 
vice—make The Lombardy 
a “town house” residence 


of distinction. 


One to seven rooms 
LY 
Ss 


ONE ELEVEN EAST FIFTY SIXTHST. 
(Just Off Park Avenue ) 
Telephone Plaza 8601 

New York 





—AUDREY WuURDEMANN 
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THE NEW YORKER 


THE RACE 
TRACK 


Reigh Count Reigns, 
Victorian Victorious 


THINK that the 
New York rac- 
ing season opens too 
Mearly by at least 
..(j2 fortnight. We 
ssf would have larger 
crowds and fewer 
colds, and see better horses running in 
the sunshine if it were not for that 
intense rivalry among racing associa- 
tions to get there—or should I say 
theirs? —first. So it happens that the 
Belmont Park meeting is almost half 
wer when it should be about to begin, 
ind at its most beautiful when we say 
goodbye. Even if our season did not 
open until Maryland’s closed, an extra 
fortnight could be added to the fall 
meetings to bring the quota of racing 
days up to more than a hundred and 
fifty. I doubt if many days in mid- 
November could be much colder than 
the warmer ones at the Jamaica meet- 
ing, or more damp and depressing than 
the first three at Belmont Park. A fair 
day and a fast track seems almost too 
much to expect for the Metropolitan 
Handicap, which in the days gone by 
used to open the Westchester Racing 
Association meetings. 






AST week was one of those 

wherein one could only peck at 
each of a number of races, so quickly 
did the important events crowd upon 
one another. I frankly confess I mis- 
judged Reigh Count and his ability 
to go the Kentucky Derby route, nor 
shall I try to minimize his triumph by 
adding that the muddy going helped 
his chances considerably. He was un- 
questionably the best horse in the larg- 
est field that ever has run for the Blue 
Grass State’s Blue Ribband. It was the 
most sweeping triumph for the Middle 
West in years, for the eastern colts 
made a sorry showing. Petee-Wrack 
tan about as well as I thought he 
would, while Strolling Player had mud 
splashed in his face all the way. 


| DO not know where Willis Sharpe 

Kilmer was on Derby Day, but 
I do know that race-track expression— 
“fit to be tied”—described him. I’ll 
lay two points better than the conven- 
tional odds that it will take his entire 












































Dine HERE as on 
the Continent 


One’s days on the Continent are 
happily recalled while dining at 
Park & Tilford “‘57th & 5th.”’ For 
here the atmosphere is agreeably 
smart...the service essentially 
European... the savoriness of each 
perfect dish invites response from 
the most capricious appetite. And 
so, here, dinner becomes a 
unique and charming interlude. 
Dinner — Seven to Nine O’ Clock 
(Table d’ Hote or a la Carte) 
After-Theatre Service Until One O’ Clock 


ene 
PARK &TILFORD 


5 “Avenue a 57° Street 
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IDWAY between the Place de 

la Concorde and the Arc de 
Triomphe, just a step from the Champs 
Elysees , the Hotel George V. oe 
newest and most luxurious of Paris ho- 
tels. A select cosmopolitan clientele will 


find there unusually large rooms, quiet, 


and the refinements of service that 
distinguish the Hotel George V above 


all other continental hotels. 


Your choice of accommodations 
may be made through the En Route 
Service, Hotel Plaza, New York 


Managing Director: ANDRE TERRAIL 
Proprietor of ‘Restaurant Tour d’ Argent’ 


Resident Manager: RAYMOND MAGDELAINE 
Cable Address: GEORGEOTEL 


HOTEL % 
GEORGEV. 4 
PARIS ; 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE New YORKER, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NEw YorRKER for one 
year. I enclose check for $5.00. 


(PosTaGE: Canada, 50c; Foreign, $1.00 additional per year) 
ST ahd dui bine dt gata oak Vand eeneaneies 
I otto siaisletaas didia Ca ie cei Dee be 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least 
three weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 


Cte tall gellar sll. 0 ie. 4 pnt np jnlrlitinins tntyipdrtictinn... 
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corps of private secretaries to cool him 
out every time he remembers that he 
sold Reigh Count to John Hertz for 
$12,000, so that Mrs. Hertz could 
have her colors up in the Hopefi! 
Stakes last year. Just is the Wheel. | 
also remember Kilmer bought a hors 
named Exterminator for $15,000 as, 
trial horse for Sun Briar, elder brother 
of Reigh Count’s sire, just before th: 
Derby in 1918, and the Hard Boot 
laughed in their sleeves until after th: 
race. 

Monday was Settling Day for mak. 
ers of future books on the Derby. 4 
man’s winnings on the race track 4l- 
ways are magnified, but I am told tha 
John Hertz and his friends won a for. 
tune well into six figures over Reigh 
Count, for they backed him consis 
tently, skimming the cream at sixe 
and then setting it again at 4 to | 
after his first remarkable trial. 


RAPPED in woollies and m 

Cording coat, I saw the runnin; 
of the Withers Mile from the top oi 
the stand at Belmont Park. Victorian 
ran as I confidently expected he would 
in the style of a good horse, over thi 
particular distance, and the public re- 
membering his race in the Preaknes 
ranged themselves on his side. How- 
ever, the strong support accorded th: 
good-looking Sun Edwin kept Vic 
torian at a more remunerative pric: 
than would otherwise have been th 
case. So quickly was Polydor away in 
his stride to the best walk-up start oi 
the season that he opened daylight be 
tween him and Victorian, and reeled 
off the furlongs in the deep mud faster 
than most horses run a dry track 
Workman was busy with Victorias 
half way around the turn off the back- 
stretch, for the son of Prudery will d 
no more than he has to do—which 
the trait of a good horse—while Fato: 
was equally busy with Mowlee. In thi 
run in, Workman called on Victoriat 
again and he came away to win in the 
easiest possible manner. 

Victorian and Reigh Count are er 
gaged for the Belmont Stakes a fort 
night hence and I would say it is cer 
tain both will run. Well, that will & 
splendid—another meeting of the Eas 
and Middle West—something to |ook 
on and not bet, but of course most pec 
ple will want to bet. Were I s 
tempted I would take sides with Vic 
torian, 





RETCHED weather marreé 
Belmont Park’s opening agail 
this year, but the crowd in the Tur! 
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and Field Club enclosure was the larg- 
est | ever have seen, barring Futurity 
and high days and holidays like that. 
When I was a little boy I was told all 
men are equal on the turf, so I was 
surprised to find the chairs in the re- 
served enclosure thick with an accu- 
mulation of dust, possibly from last 


lvear, while those in the Turf and 
Field enclosure were spick and span. 


Many men and women brushed their 
coats and scrubbed the chairs vigorous- 


) ly with newspapers, and they were not 
bat all pleased about it. 


RARELY have seen three more 

perfect specimens of thoroughbreds 
in one race than Osmand, Scapa Flow 
and Chance Play before the Toboggan 
Handicap. In the paddock at saddling 
time a friend remarked that Scapa 
Flow was so good-looking as to seem 
unreal, resembling to a startling de- 
sree the picture horse so often painted 


i but so seldom found. In the case of 


Chance Play, I might say handsome is 
as handsome does. He was bumped by 
Sweepster at the start and the Fair 
Play temperament asserted itself and 
he sulked. 

Last winter W. S. Vosburgh told 
me that he considered Osmand to be 
one of the finest types in training. Joe 
Widener’s son of Sweeper stripped for 
the race last Thursday even better than 
his best last year, and ran a smashing 
race from end to end, though Scapa 
Flow fought him all the way. Then, 
after he had finished first, he had to 
winall over again, for Coltiletti lodged 
an objection against Sande both in be- 
half of his mount, Scapa Flow, and al- 
so of Happy Argo, though Kummer, 
who rode the latter, did not go before 
the stewards. I do not believe a tenth 


) of the crowd knew that a foul had 


been claimed, for a deep yellow board 
was hung under the numbers and it 
was thought just another change in the 
color scheme and the placings were 


S official. 


PEAKING of placings, I seldom 
disagree with the judges, but I 
must with their placing Mosque ahead 
of Sun Forward in the first race on the 
opening day. I saw the latter finish in 
front by a neck. —Aupax MInor 


The day’s program began in mid- 
morning with a tour of the harbor in the 
city tub Macom.—Boston Herald. 

Never mind, it’s a battleship to 
Grover. 


Tapot 


AND WALK TO BUSINESS 





‘Portage—Th rail ‘Bad 


M* DETWEILER took one look at the rapids and de- 
cided not to chance it. The current in that stretch 
between Times Square and Grand Central looked mur- 
derous. So he took the shuttle. He and his dunnage. 

Forty minutes later, he was seen stumbling along the 
pillared aisles, one eye visible above the wife’s packages, 
and that eye fixed on the blazed trail. He never got 
home to supper at all. 

His wife was frantic. With the tearful little ones 
gathered about her knees, she sat and wrung her hands, 
notified police, suspected motives and did other things 
that wives have always done. At noon the next day, he 
telephoned. It was a stormy interview. She had never 
heard that excuse—lost in transit—and she frankly didn’t 
believe it. Now they live in Tudor City. 

And such a happy home life. No more shuttle .. . no 
more cold dinners . . . he can walk wherever he wants 
to go. Just four minutes from Grand Central—on foot 
—high, quiet and airy. A park for the children, restau- 
rant, shops, garage, a miniature golf course. And so 
reasonable. Now ready: 1 and 2 room hotel and 3 room 
housekeeping, from $900 to $1950. For September: 
housekeeping, 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 rooms from $700 to 
$3100. Renting office at the east end of 42nd Street. 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT COMPANY, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue Vanderbilt 6320 
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NEW AMSTERDAM ¥,,2°4,5: 22. 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mer. Daw. 


MARILYN MILLER [~_.. 
in“ROSALIE” with | "orn 
JACK DONAHUE | * *™ 

















K VYRic Sse = Sat. 
ZIEGFELD NEW PRODUCTION 
DENNIS KING ‘i 


The 3 MUSKETEERS 


ZIEGFELD HFA, 54th St. at 6th Ave 


Thursday and Saturday 


SHOW BOAT 


Norma Terris Howard March 
Eva Puck Sammy White 
Helen Morgan Edna May Oliver 


n 
CHARLES WINNINGER 








p—-3 ZIEGFELD MASTERPIECES—— 
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THEATRE, W. 42nd St. Eves. 
SELWYN 8:30. Matinees WED. ri SAT. 
“The 


ROYAL FAMILY” 


By Geo. S. Kaufman & Edna Ferber 


HELEN HAYES 
~ “COQUETTE” 


By George Abbott and Ann Preston Bridgers 


MAXINE ELLIOTT 23,8 320 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30 





~ JED HARRIS PRODUCTIONS = 














ARTHUR HOPKINS presents 
THE SEASON’S TWO COMEDY SUCCESSES 


“Burlesque” 
A Comedy 9th 


MONTH 


PLYMOUTH shig"thun a Bes £30 
MADGE KENNEDY 


in “PARIS BOUND” tn 


By PHILIP BARRY Month 


MUSIC BOX sits Wea at 250 








“LET’S GO SLUMMING 


MAE WEST 


“DIAMOND LIL’!” 
ROYALE THEATRE 2 .**. West. 


Broadway 
Nights at 8:45—Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:45 
Society’s Gay Show of the “‘Gay ’Nineties!’”’ 


“FLAMIN’ MAE WEST IS TO THE N. Y. STAGE 
WHAT A MATCH IS TO A SCUTTLE OF GUN- 
POWDER!"’—Leonard Hall, Telegram. 











Janet Gaynor 
Charles Farrell 
in FRANK BORZAGE’S Love Lyric 


STREET 
ANGEL 


‘A masterpiece of beauty . . . You’ll be doing your- 

self a grave injustice if you miss it . . . Such lovely 

use of black and white has seldom been achieved 
- You had better go to ‘Street Angel’.”’ 


—The New Yorker. 
GLOBE 


B’way 


Twice Daily 
& 46 St. 


2:50-8:30 











EUGENE O’NEILL’S play 


Strange Interlude 
JOHN GOLDEN #3"... 


Eves. only, 5:30 sharp 
Dinner Intermission at 7:30 





ah “VOLPONB” 
st “MARCO MILLIONS” 


GUILD THEATRE, W. 52d St 
Evenings 8:30. Mats 
Thursday and Saturday 


The Theatre Guild presents Oe, 




















DAVID BELASCO presents 


ACHELOR 
FATHER 


By Edward Chilas Carpenter 
with JUNE WALKER—C. AUBREY 
SMITH—GEOFFREY KERR 


BELASCO =” Rh. 5 oe 3:30 


BurKE 


MISS 
ILLIE 
in “The Happy Husband” 


Irene Lawrence 
Matthews Browne Grossmith 


Thea., B’way & 40 St., Evs. 8: 45 
EMPIR Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:45 














CHANIN’S 46th ST. THEA. 


Evenings at 8.25. Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:25 


tts, GOOD NEWS! 


With GEORGE OLSEN AND HIS MUSIC 
“BEST OF THE MUSICAL SHOWS” 
—Charles Brackett in The New Yorker 


Ley ES ee ue. 
Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Thursday and Saturday 


LEW FIELDS presents 
The New Musical Comedy Hit 


“PRESENT ARMS” 


By FIELDS, RODGERS & HART 


Save up your cash for ‘Present Arms.’ If you liked 
‘Peggy Ann’ and ‘Hit the Deck’ and = Connecti - 
cut Yankee’ you'll like it twice as well 

—Alan Dale, Amertean. 




















victor “THE MAN 
WHO LAUGHS” 


with CONRAD VEIDT, MARY PHILBIN 


eo | ‘ 
CENTRAL $3y 70 S| tute 


A Universal Production 





VANDERBIL Fe. W. 48th St. Evs. 
:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat 
Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews present 
The Musical Comedy That Will Live Forever 


Mark Twain’s 


A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 


Adapted by Fields, Rodgers and Hart 





unusual films! 

Michael Mindlin, Managing Director Fifth 
Avenue Playhouse Group, Inc., presents 
Week Beginning Sat., May 19th. 

At the Fifth Avenue Playhouse, 66 

Fifth Ave., the second week of 

“BERLIN: THE SYMPHONY OF 

A BIG CITY,” a dynamic abstract 

film of the life and rhythm of a 

great metropolis, conceived by Carl 

Mayer. 
And at the SSth Street Playhouse, 
just east of 7th Avenue, Emil 
Jannings and Conrad WVeidt in «4 
UFA drama, “HUSBANDS OR 
LOVERS.’’ 











INA CLAIRE 


in W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S 


“OUR BETTERS” 


with CONSTANCE COLLIER 
HENRY MILLER’ ,, THEATRE 


124 West 43d St 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. THURS. & SAT., 2:30 











NATIONAL ‘4st Wot PEE, B 
A. H. WOODS presents 
“THE TRIAL of 
MARY DUGAN” 


with Rex Cherryman 
































By Karl K Kitchen 
TAKE A TIP FROM ME 


ON’T miss ‘‘Berlin, the Symphony of a Big City’’ at 
Here is a film without 
subtitles either flashed or spoken and without a silly love 
story. It is the nearest approach to adult screen enter- 
tainment that has been shown in these parts since 


the Fifth Arenue Playhouse. 


“The Last Laugh.’’ 


Now! Third Sensational Week! 





THEATRE. 45th St. W. of B’way. 


KLAW Evs. 8:40. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:40 


2nd MONTH IN NEW YORK 


“Bottled in Bond” 


AN ANTI-VOLSTEAD LAUGHTER PLAY 
Praised by Every New York Critic 








Be E 27, 28: DOUGLAS FAIR- 

as ‘‘The ge ol May 29, 
so: Sunest Legion’’ y 3, June 
£E ‘aeatne ROOKIES" with DANE 
& AR THUR; June 2, 3, 4: CLARA 
BOW in “RED HAIR.” 


BIST CLEXINGTON aye 


AINGI ON 























Latest, Greatest Musical of Mirth 
JOE COOK “Suiner 


. . Th., B’y & 43rd. Eves. 8:: 
GEO. M- COHAN Sita” Wea a" san 2:30 








PLAZA settisen sve a 598 5: 


Direction Leo Brecher 


Sat., May LAURA Baa | rLAnte in ‘‘Thanks for 
the ‘Buggy Ride.’ 
RICHARD BARTHELMESS" ‘tn’ “THE NOOSE.” 
Tues. & Wed., May 29 and eer NOVELLO 
in “‘The Triumph of the Rat.” Thurs. & Fri., May 
31 & June I—LON CHANEY In “The Big City.” 
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WHOOPEE! 


Let’s all visit 


Texas Guinan 


AT THE 


SALON ROYAL 
310 WEST 58th ST., N. Y. 


That Unique Center of Gotham’s 
Night Life 
WHERE 


“Tex” and her gang of 
twenty beautiful little 
girls are keeping Broad- 
way alive; more fun, 
more excitement, more 
beauty, more celebrities 
than any place in New 


York. 











Remember, there’s no 3 
A.M. curfew at the 
SALON RoyAL 











Reservations, Phone Columbus 6191 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


“JOHN” “NICK” 
Formerly of 
Beaux-Arts Cafe 


Formerly of Healy’s 
Lately of Club Deauville 











SCHOOL OF ART 





What to do on a Summer’s day, 
when you're artistically inclined? 


And a little voice whispers, a 
Normal Art Course in New York 
or a Summer at Eastport, Maine. 


Granpb CENTRAL TERMINAL 
Room 7013 New York City 

















Modern Design in 
SLIP COVERS 


for the 
Town or 
Country Home 


Estimates submitted 


Tel. Butterfield 2263 


Coat S hops Ind 


872 Madison ave. new vorkK 











THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


John Barrymore Is with 
Us Again—Three Mov- 
1es—And a Dancer 


N “Tempest,” at 

the Embassy, 
John Barrymore re- 
turns to the picture 
houses after a con- 
siderable absence. 
As a piece of good 
solid constructive criticism for the 
gentlemen that employ him, I recom- 
mend that they give him films a bit 
more athletic than this one. In his two 
previous movies, you may remember, 
he was called on to slay villz ains, ride 
horses, wrestle with heroines, and gen- 
erally move around all over the place. 
As a result he turned in an alarming 
exhibition of over-acting, but at least 
he kept his weight down and looked 
handsome. In “Tempest,” however, 
you find him caught in the prevalent 
epidemic of obesity sweeping the gents 
of Hollywood, and that is sad news for 
the ladies who sigh over him. On the 
other hand, he can’t be accused of 
over-acting. He can hardly be accused 
of acting at all, as most of the time he 
spends just staring at the camera. How- 
ever, he does twitch an occasional eye- 
brow. 

The story has to do with a peasant 
who rises from the ranks of the army, 
is spurned by the aristocrats and a 
princess he falls in love with, is cast 
into a dungeon, and emerges during 
the Revolution to consummate his 
romance and flee with his bride over 
the Austrian frontier. One of the 
major troubles with this is that Mr. 
Barrymore, in the part of a peasant, 
looks very much like an aristocrat, 
while the nobility is made up of people 
who look and act very much like 
peasants. There are a few other major 
roublesand several minor ones; the best 
that can be said of the business is that 
it is a well-done piece, but why do it? 

Miss Camilla Horn, imported from 
Germany after she had _ played 
Marguerite in “Faust,” was pretty, 
capable, and willing. The lady is a 
success. 





OR some reason that I cannot un- 
derstand Esther Ralston and Joan 
Crawford look different in every 
movie they appear in, but as they both 
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believe 
it 
or not 


they’renot waiting forastreet-car, 
said the clever cinema customer, 
paraphrasing some old joke that, 
is the customary column of clients 
waiting to view superior enter- 
tainment as exhibited 





= 
at the paramount Hi 


where 


paul ash, on the 
stage, purveys palpi- 
tations and produces 
petit passions among 
young sweet and sus- 
ceptibles, as man- 
fully, masterfully 
musically he con- 
ducts that para- 
mount stage band. 





and 


on the screen, another sauve 
charmer, adolphe menjou, 
display ~ his disconcerting 
visage in “this tiger lady”’, 
paramount’s parisian photo- 
play eliminating the question 
in “‘the lady—or the tiger?”’ 


and 
the organ is well served by 


' 
ny ty one, sigmund krumgold, wag- 
nerian in name, and gersh- 
j winian in execution. 


at the rivoli— 
united artists 


is dolores del rio, 
dark-eyed, delicious 
in “‘ramona’”’ united 
artists companionate 
cinema from helen 
hunt jackson’s early 
american love classic 


es 


fTierht 





is emil jannings in a 
masterful portrayal 
of basher bill, cock- 
ney and criminal, in 
‘the street of sin,”’ 
paramounts daring 
depiction low life in 
london. 





luxurious and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 
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The little London 
tobacco shop where 
Craven Misture 
originated. 


N added dollar on the 

price of a ticket 
wouldn’t keep you from en- 
joying a show you'd like to 
see. Then certainly you will 
not permit a few cents addi- 
tional keep you from enjoy- 
ing the rare pleasure of 
smoking CRAVEN MIX- 
TURE—a surpassingly fine 
pipe-tobacco, imported from 
England. 


CRAVEN MIXTURE — a 
truly fine imported tobacco, 
first blended at the command 
of the Third Earl of Craven 
in 1867—can now be had at 
the better tobacconists in 
America and Canada, too. 
For a liberal sample tin, send 
10c in stamps to Carreras, 
Ltd., 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


ae ee eee rae es aan 


I ag Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue, 1 

i lew York City. i 
I enclose rot in stamps. Send liberal sample 

Special tin of CRAVEN Mixture. l 


Offer 
i 
: 
_ ow ene li dees 




















get prettier each time it doesn’t matter 
much. Miss Ralston is at the Para- 
mount in “Something Always Hap- 
pens,” a fairly good bit of foolishness 
about the theft of a sapphire and the 
curing of a girl’s desire for excite- 
ment. It begins as melodrama, turns 
comic, and then goes back to melo- 
drama, leaving you a little breathless. 
In any play, or movie, dealing with a 
deserted house, criminals, and such, 
there are a great many holes in the plot, 
but as long as you get a few gasps and 
an almost satisfactory ending, you 
can’t complain. You should like 
“Something Always Happens” mildly. 


A N archduke gets his girl at the 
Strand this week in “The Yel- 
low Lily.” She is not the usual peasant 
girl, but she is the sister of a small- 
town doctor and a commoner. You 
get the impression from the ending 
that there is to be a lot of shouting in 
the royal hallways before the youth’s 
parents agree to the nuptials, but thank 
Heaven most of it is only implied and 
not shown. Billie Dove is pretty in it 
and comes closer to acting than ever 
before. The captions are horrible. 

The plot follows the familiar pat- 
tern. The royal lad is gay and given 
to serious misbehavior, but he falls in 
love with a village queen, who is a 
good girl and revolted by his practices 
and suggestions. Love comes to him, 
for the first time, of course, and he 
makes an honorable wooing. ‘Then come 
the complications and all that goes 
with them. I gather from the movies 
that there is practically no intermar- 
riage among the upper classes of any 
land, what with the tenement roses we 
breed over here for the benefit of 
Park Avenue, and the village belles 
they breed on the other side for the 
benefit of the nobility. The middle 
class just has to struggle along with its 
own girl friends. 


HE most interesting exposure at 

the Roxy is a dance performed by 
Von Grona during the presentation. 
The gentleman interprets (don’t danc- 
ers always interpret? ) the Spirit of St. 
Louis—I mean the Spirit of Labor. He 
does this with a fetching set, and no 
music but the mechanical sounds that 
can be heard in any factory such as 
clanks, whooshes, and ding-dongs. 


Trot around and see him before the 
bill is changed. 

The Roxy’s film is “Don’t Marry,” 
If it is intended to be a burlesque, it is 
fair and if it is intended to be more 
or less serious, it is very bad. —O, C. 
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Wisdom 


—consists not in letting 
nature take its course, but 
in taking a course of scientific 
Y beauty treatments. 

7 

And for the ultimate in scientific 
beauty treatments, the beauty-wise 
consider it a duty to their charm, to 
visit regularly the exotic new Mai- 
son de Beauté Valaze of the most 
distinguished beauty scientist in the 
world— 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN. 


Sanely, speedily The Valaze Beauty 
Treatments and Preparations created 
by HELENA RUBINSTEIN renew 
youth’s radiance in the skin and re- 
mold the facial contours to the gay, 
upcurving lines of youth! 


To assure the absolute triumph of 
your beauty’s ensemble—a har- 
monious cultivation of hair, hands 
and figure, as well as the face— 
you must visit this modern “‘tem- 
ple of beauty.’ 


CUBIST 


Helena Rubinstein’s 
newest lipstick sensation 


It is a lipstick typically Rubinstein, 
which means, as all true connoisseurs of 
such things know, perfect becomingness, 
unquestioned purity and excellence, And 
in a case that simply breathes Paris— 
a chic, modernistic oblong, Black or 
Golden, perfectly appropriate to every 
occasion from dawn to dawn! The lip- 
stick shades are—Red Raspberry (me- 
dium or light), becoming to all types, 
and Red Geranium, the gay, vivid shade 
so irristible on everyone—and to every- 
one—in the evening! As to the price, 
that will be a distinct surprise—1.00. 


Rubinstein-Mordkin Rhythmics 


—delightful, zxsthetic exercises, which 
induce symmetry and grace, reducing or 
increasing weight according to the indi- 
vidual requirement. Under the per- 
sonal direction of Mordkin, former Mas- 
ter of the Imperial Russian Ballet. An 
exclusive feature of the New York Mai- 
son de Beauté Valaze. 


Valaze Beauty Preparations and 
Cosmetics are dispensed by trained 
and competent advisers at all the 
better shops, or order direct from 


Nelena ibinHlein 


8 East 57th Street, New York 
Telephone for Appointment Plaza 7572 


PHILADELPHIA 
Paris DETROIT 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
NEWARK London 
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NEW 
APARTMENTS 


Exploring Our’ Eng- 
lish Countryside—Com- 
muter Comforts 


LL good men 
and true, 
whose idea of 
summer bliss is 
quite different 
from sending the 
little woman to 
Kamchatka while 
they themselves take up summer quar- 
ters on the most alluring roof in town, 
should give careful thought at this 
time to the possibilities of the suburban 
apartment. For families who find a 
move to a rented house far too expen- 
sive, involving—in addition to the 
ghastly tariff—the disasters of grass- 
cutting, drive-weeding, and lesser 
domestic evils, I strongly recommend 
apartments of the types found at Pel- 
ham, New Rochelle, Rye, Larchmont, 
and Greenwich; at Scarsdale and 
Bronxville; at Ardsley and Dobbs 
Ferry; at Babylon, Jamaica, Flushing, 
Forest Hills, Great Neck, and else- 
where on Long Island, and at vary- 
ingly desirable and accessible parts of 
New Jersey. 

It should be obvious that I can’t 
leap from Greenwich to Avalon, mak- 
ing frequent stopovers for critical pur- 
poses, with the speed with which I get 
from Yorkville to the Village in pur- 
suit of the Perfect Apartment; but I 
have seen enough of suburban flats to 
appreciate the advantage of commut- 
ing to one in the summer. Don’t be 
discouraged because the front entrance 
of them is often on a main drag such 
as the Boston Post Road; they have to 
be accessible, and the opposite side of 
the building usually faces some such 
inspiring vista as a golf course, the 
Sound, the Hudson, a virgin forest, or 
a field full of cows perpetually having 
dinner. 

Of course these apartments are 
leased on a yearly basis, but so many 
people are on the verge of moving to 
the suburbs that it might be worth 
while to look at once. 








EING specific for a change, you 
should see, if you care to, Blind 
Brook Lodge, at Rye. This is a charm- 
ing place of red brick, gray slate, ga- 
bles, and English feeling, built around 
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As an accompaniment to a tall glass on the Country Club verandah, 


chiffon hose are quite correct. As an active member of a 
mixed four-some, medium-weight silk meets the approval 
of the Greens Committee. 

Both may have Shadow Clocks, that perfect touch 
which Gordon gives its sports stockings. The arrow points 
are distinctly in the modern mood, for the most sporting 
of crepe-soled oxfords as well as for the new lower heeled 
strapped shoes for spectator wear. 


Won't you ask to 


see these distinctive new © ; 
silk sports hose at any Ol On 


of the better shops ? SHADOW CLOCKS 
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A beautiful bob! But only if the 
back of the neck is smooth and white. 

ZIP, in gently lifting out the roots, 
with the hairs, rapidly, painlessly and 
harmlessly, makes your skin adorable. 
Ideal also for the face, arms, body, 


limbs and underarms. Guaranteed! 
At my Salon, ZIP treatment or FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 


Hes ] Tins 562 FIFTH 
Tess 


AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
(Ent. on 46th St.) . Phone BRYant 3627 
Note: The address above is the only author- 
ized ZIP treatment salon ingreater New York 
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A Unique ‘Residential Gforel 
125 East 50th 


A Rasoence of estab- 
lished social prestige, 
with private roof terraces 
affording the sunshine 
and air of acountry home 


on a mountain top. 

Complete hotel service at 

moderate tariff — with the 

Beverly-Divan restaurant 

famed for its excellence. 
I to 4 rooms. 





A few 
Furnished Apartments 
at Special Prices 
for Summer Months. 





Warrace K. Seger, Resident Manager 


DouglasL.Elliman6&Co. 


‘Renting cAgents 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 















three sides of a square landscaped 
court, and running from the Post 
Road back to Milton Road, where the 
front entrance is. This is really a 
slick building, town or country. 

Apartments may be had of from 
three rooms and bath to six rooms and 
two baths. Some of the immediate 
advantages: two playgrounds for chil- 
dren; two private tennis courts; a 
garage; an excellent restaurant with 
room service; valet service; maid ser- 
vice by the hour if desired; maids’ 
rooms for your own domestics; guest 
rooms with baths, furnished and 
charming, at $3.50 per day, so you 
don’t have to rent a house to be hos- 
pitable in summer; quick access to fif- 
teen golf, yacht, beach, and country 
clubs; a walk of six minutes to the 
station and a bus to take you there in 
bad weather; screens on all windows; 
and rentals that for us, accustomed not 
to blink at “Yes, Madame, $9,500; 
yes, Madame, four rooms and bath,” 
are astounding. The kitchens are real 
and fully housekeeping; no conve- 
nience is omitted. The rooms are of ex- 
cellent size; there are two huge closets 
in every bedroom, and a coat and linen 
closet in every suite; the baths are at- 
tractively tiled. The sunlight and air 
are, of course, all that is expected of 
them in the country. 

I could go on, but lack of space 
forbids. I will conclude with the in- 
formation that Blind Brook rentals 
run from $100 monthly to $250, and 
that the swimming at Rye is grand. 


VER at Scarsdale is a nice build- 
ing called Eaton Hall. This 
also acknowledges the influence of 
Hampton Court. It has a heavenly sun 
terrace with garden furniture, and all 
the attractions of Blind Brook Lodge 
except the hotel-like features, It is 
also rather smaller, quieter, and more 
expensive, but it is certainly worth 
the prices askked—from $110 for a 
three-room apartment with dining- 
alcove, to $185 for a_ five-room 
apartment with dining-room. ‘The 
walls, for a refreshing change, are 
simply panelled, cream-painted, and 
smooth; the ceilings are perfectly flat 
and beamless; the windows are not 
casements, and the screens are new, 
glistening copper. The kitchens have 
an abundance of sunshine and light, 
have Frigidaires, have good solid gas 
ranges, have no end of metal cabinets 
and cupboards (even the garbage cans 
are furnished by the management). 
All the floors are of the best oak. 
The place is considered so well 


Going Abroad? 


Here’s a practical sugges- 


tion to increase the plea- 
sures of your journey and 
keep you from feeling all 
undone in your efforts to 
leave nothing undone .. . 
stop for a few days at The 
Ambassador. 


Time to do the things you 
want to... shopping... 
theatres . . . social obliga- 
tions. 


The 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 


The finest cuisine 


in New York 
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SOUTH ~ 





A NEW RESIDENCE HOTEL 
FOR WOMEN 
{ OVERLOOKING GRAMERCY PARK ] 


Rates: $3 to $4 per day 
$15 to $22.50 per week, 


GEL. 


GRAMERCY 6000 
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also make your arrangements. 
Domestic, fy — Allcruises.| 
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built that on Sunday a mob of boss 
contractors, rivals of the man who 
built it, come to look it over and get 
pointers. On the same road are two 
similar houses, under different man- 
agement, which I had not time to see, 
but which I hear are excellent. You 
vet there via the Bronx River Park- 
way (cops pretty thick the day I went 
out). 


NOTHER type of suburban 

apartment is the kind that is a 
little prone to gilded and oranged tra- 
vertine and polychrome wrought-iron 
decoration. But it has electric re- 
frigeration, gardens, golf courses near- 
by, efficient management, and very low 
rentals. Among such places are the 
Pelham-Biltmore at Pelham Manor 
(not related to the Bowman family), 
the Manursing Lodge at Rye, and sev- 
eral houses along the Bronx River 
Parkway the other side of Yonkers. 
They are well worth seeing, and the 
best thing to do is go right to them and 
ask for the superintendent. Rentals 
average from $30 to $45 a room per 
month. 

Another way of going straight to 
the point is to get off the train at the 
suburban station that appeals to you, 
and make your inquiries among any of 
the many real-estate offices always 
clustered close to the station. They are 
very decent about referring you to the 
fellow who has what you want if they 
haven’t got it themselves. —M. C. 


ALIAS? 


Answers to the questions printed 
on page 74. 


Al Woods. 
Warner Fabian. 
Leslie Howard. 
Elsie Janis. 
Neysa McMein. 
May Irwin. 
Laurette Taylor. 
Robert Warwick. 
Estelle Winwood. 


Norman Trevor. 


SOONDMNAWNH — 


— 


—R. F. S. 
. 


And there was an odor that lurked 
about her, rich and comforting. Once, 
when she leaned toward him, he thought 
she smelled sweetly of new milk and 
‘resh young onions and clean-turned sod. 
—Story in the Blue Book Magazine. 


It’s all in what you find comfort- 


ing. 
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U, TOO, 
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OF CIGARETTES 


including this menthol-cooled smoke | 


== you, 
too, have been tempted to join this 
nationwide discussion of Spud... 
the cigarette that actually, notice- 
ably cools. 

There is still time! 

Spud has precipitated the great 
cigarette controversy of the age... 
never so many different comments 
from so many different people... 
from enthusiastic celebrities...from 
smoking beginners and smoking 
veterans...from those who like 
Spud and those who don’t. 

You have until the stroke of mid- 
night, June 30th, to give us your 
Spud experience. So send it along. 
It may be she experience! 

For example, do you find Spud’s 
first puff a really delightful, cooling 
effect? Do you anticipate its fra- 
grant little chill? 

Does it taper off to lasting, moist- 
cool throat comfort throughout the 
whole first cigarette? And the next? 
And the next? 

Is it the start of as much tobacco 
enjoyment as you want...without 
that ‘‘smoked-out’’ feeling that 
pack-a-day smokers often get? 

Come on! Light a Spud for in- 
spiration and go to it! 


LAST MONTH 
§ of 
AOO0Oo 
CASH 
PRIZES 


?. anew ea a 
2nd Prize i-«- « * «= «a G 500 
3rd Prize a) on a a 250 
oo See es eae ee + 100 
Next 5 Prizes $50 each . 250 
Next 10 Prizes 20 each a” % 200 


Next 40 Prizes 10 each — 400 
Next 100 Prizes 5 each —_ 500 
Next 400 Prizes 2 each 800 


559 Prizes in all, totaling $4000 


THE JUDGES: 
eS KENDALL, Editor of “‘Adver- 


tising & Selling’’. 


JOHN LEE MAHIN, Vice-President, Street 
Railways Advertising Company. 


FLOYD W. PARSONS, Feature Writer, Editorial 
Director of several business papers and special 
writer for The Saturday Evening Post. 


CONTEST DETAILS 


1—Write a letter of 300 words or less, describing 
what you think of Spud Cigarettes. 2— Use one 
side of paper only. Put name and address on man- 
uscript. 3—Address envelope to P. O. Box 2374, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 4—Envelope must be post- 
marked before midnight June 30, 1928. 5—No 
communications acknowledged. No manuscripts 
returned. 6—In case of ties, each tying contestant 

. will be awarded the full amount of the prize tied 
for. 7—Contestants agree to accept decision of 
judges as final. 8— Employees of Axton-Fisher 
Tobacco Company are not eligible. 








AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., Inc., Louisvil 


le, Ky., Largest Independent Cigarette Manufacturer 





SPUD 


menthol -cooled 


CIGARETTES 
20 for 20¢ 


IF you do not now use Spud, you may have a sam- 
ple (free) by addressing the manufacturer. If Spud 
Cigarettes are not obtainable near you, and you 
wish a supply for yourself or your friends, send 
stamps, check or money order for single package 
of 20 (20¢) or tin of 100 ($1.00); please name dealer. 


FREE BOOKLET 


It gives entertainingly, the story of Spud Cigarettes 
and what people have said about them. Usecoupon. 





Axton-Fisher Tobacce Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
PLEASE send free booklet, “Welcome, little stranger’’. 





Address oacqemetnerenaneecessenastaseases 
If you wish SPUD CIGARETTES, check below; 
0 Sample OD Package of 20 (Enclose 20¢) 
DO) Tin of 100 (Enclose $1.00) 





6—-N.Y. 
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1511 Broadway 5 
Oneof hel Ant pep, 
street front shops -59° 








“And the movies Aurt 
my eyes and you said we'd 
go to any play I picked 
and you have no business 
saying there aren’t any 
seats left until you’ve gone 


to Bascom—” 


151? Broadway, and 
branches at The Biltmore, 
Plaza, Savoy Plaza, Van- 
derbilt, Ambassador, Bel- 
mont, Commodore, Astor, 


and Murray Hill. 


THEATRE TICKETS, 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

















LUGGAGE...PLUS 
rF 





...we proudly present every conceiv- 
able type of luggage, from dainty over- 
night cases to superb wardrobe trunks; 
each chosen as the best of its kind; 
each sold at the most 
reasonable price, and 
backed by service 
that goes far beyond 
an ordinary sale. 


PHILIP HALL CE 
38 East 497TH Street, New YorkK 














POLO 


Where the Cost Comes 
In—Bending the Twig 


T would be a 
comparatively 
inexpensive thing 
to play polo if it 


were not for the 





horse. For about 
$15 you can buy a 
helmet which 


ougnt to last you for a good many 
years, and mallets can be had for as 
little as $3.85. The rules, however, 
insist on horses, and there items of 
thousands begin to enter the budget. 

This year, as usual, the Intercol- 
legiate, the first of the national tourna- 
ments, which is due to start at the 
Westchester-Biltmore Country Club 
on June 16, will awaken the old con- 
troversy of pooling mounts. There are 
those who feel that one college or an- 
other, through private donations of 
made mounts, has an unfair advantage 
over the colleges that have to struggle 
along with half-made, government 
ponies. This camp wants college 
tournaments played with all the 
mounts pooled and the players drawing 
for them by lot or some such idealistic 
method. That there is a certain justice 
in this point of view is attested by the 
fact that high-goal players spend so 
much money on ready-made ponies. In 
this country particularly is this true. 
High-ranking players here almost in- 
variably buy ready-made ponies rather 
than to bother with the heart-breaking 
task of making them themselves. 

Laddie Sanford did not pay the 
record price of $13,000 for Judy be- 
cause she was a beautifully formed 
chestnut mare. The price was paid 
because she had proved a playing abil- 
ity of the rarest sort in fast company. 
A good part of that purchase price 
represented years of work by some- 
one else to make Judy the player she 
was. 


IRST you have to pick your pros- 

pects. Size, breeding, and, of 
course, conformation enter into this. 
Men will hesitate two or three days 
before making a decision and even then 
enough mistakes are made to bring 
wastage into the final bill. 

The training process is most elabo- 
rate in England. 
lesser extent, in Argentina, less time is 


taken. In these places players them- | 


selves do more training than they do 
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The DeVry 
Takes 
Better Movies 

















You will be delighted with the improved 
quality of your movies taken with the 
DeVry standard amateur movie camera, 
whether they are shown with the DeVry 
standard portable projector, or by reduc- 
tion prints, with the new 16mm DeVry 
home projector. 


Critical amateurs know the greater 
depth and tone, the rich, sharp detail 
of DeVry made movies. Professional 
cameramen in most of Hollywood’s 
famous studios use the DeVry for diffi- 
cult *‘shots”’ in feature productions. 


But, although the DeVry is built as care- 
fully as any professional camera and 
has many professional features not 
found on other amateur cameras, it 


costs only $150.00. 


See the DeVry today, or write for our 
free book, “Just Why the DeVry Takes 
Better Movies.’? DeVry Corp., Dept. 
5-FA, 1111 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 


Miry 


| Furnished Apartment 
| for Rent 
("= Hie Garden Apartment, Jack- 


son Heights, L. I. Six rooms and 





*‘Hollywood’s 











two baths, attractively furnished. 
| Tennis Courts across the street. Golf 
| Club open to tenant. Two hundred 
| monthly. Concession for immediate occu- 
| pancy. Call Temple, Bowling Green 10110, 
| or write Box A. L. V., The New Yorker. 




















In India and, to a | 


WYNNE FERGUSON 
STUDIO 


specializing in 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 


Auction players—learn Contract! 
By the Wynne Ferguson System a 
few lessons’ assure proficiency. 

Practice games in Contract Bridge 
arranged at the Studio every day. 


55 East 60th St. REGent 5890 
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either in America or England. Some 
of the Argentine ponies here now were 
started playing at the age of three. 

In the English process they are 
often not even broken until three. 
Then they are ridden and “gentled” 
for from three to six months and 
turned out until the following autumn. 
In their fourth year they receive six 
more months of training and in their 
fifth are given some slow polo. It is 
not until their sixth year that they are 
ready for fast play. 


RAINING of an absolutely green 

horse starts in a circular ring 
bounded by a five-foot wall. The 
horse is bridled and saddled. The 
reins are tied to the saddle and a third 
rein, twenty feet or so long, is attached 
to the bridle. He is not mounted, but 
the trainer, whip in hand, works him 
at the end of this long rein. When he 
learns words of command, the long 
rein is removed and he is trained by 
the voice alone. Finally he is trained 
mounted. The dismounted training 
consists of two lessons a day of an hour 
each. At least a hundred hours are 
required. 

Your old English training lists give 
you the following items to teach a 
horse: flexion and bending; balance 
and collection; turning; reining back; 
canter on either rein from halt or 
trot; lateral movements in two tracks; 
change of lead; halt and turn about 
on haunches; facing other ponies at 
gallop; riding off; jumping; stick and 
ball. 

Great caution is needed to prevent 
frightening or hurting the pony. They 


always remember. In starting stick 
and ball-work, things commence at a 


walk and the striking is done away 
from the horse. Thus you avoid hit- 
ting his legs and also make him learn 
to turn and follow. In getting him to 
tace others at a gallop, two or more 
ponies are cantered around the rim of 
the ring in the opposite direction to the 
young pony. Then you keep the pros- 
pect next the wall to avoid running out 
and gradually accustom him to the 
others. 

In teaching riding off, a very quiet 
and rather weak training horse is used. 
Its rider always gives way to the green 
pony, gradually building up his resis- 
tance. In time confidence and even 
enjoyment come to the young pony. 
Jumping, mainly riderless, over low 
obstacles, is designed solely to obtain 
balance. These are only a very few 
of the tasks of making a pony, but they 
give some idea of why he is costly 
when finished. —MarTINGALE 








Drowning King 


One East 45th Street 


cAT FIFTH AVENUE 


oot 


UR workrooms have made up expressly for 

this store a collection of four-piece golf 

suits in the finest imported Shetland woolens— 
premier of all sportswear fabrics. The styles, of 
course, are correct to the smallest detail. And 


the prices are decidedly low. 


FIFTY TO SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


Not available in our other stores at: 


1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 260 4th Ave. at 21st St. 
Brooklyn: Fulton at De Kalb Ave. 
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Play the 
SILVER KING 
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«“What’s the matter, Bill, earache?” 


“Earache nothing—a 90 degree slice 
came across two fairways and plugged 
me in the neck.” 


“That must have been Les Martin. 
Last week he took a mashie on the 
ninth and holed out in a vanilla sun- 
dae on the club house porch.” 


“Why don’t the members make him 
ive up golf or reform him? Make 
Sian play nothing but Silver Kings.” 
“['d just as soon get a repaint in 
the neck as a Silver King. What's 
the difference?” 
“Psychologicalentirely. Evenwhen 
a dub plays this best of balls, it helps 
his game a lot. It gives him confidence 
to play the best ball made. He knows 
the King gets distance easily and he 
doesn’t press. It takes one great un- 
certainty out of a very uncertain game. 
To play the Silver King is the greatest 
piece of golfing psychology I know.” 


Silver King — 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 





[Imported by] 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
Wholesale Golf Distributors 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES 





TEE AND 
GREEN 


At Hunstanton — Miss 
Collett’s Raincoat—W o0- 
men Professionals 


HAT two thou- 

sand people fol- 
low Glenna Collett 
and Simone de la 
Chaume through the 
first round of the 
British women’s 
tournament in the rain is one more in- 
dication that female golf draws down 
a lot of interest. Not long ago you 
couldn’t have found two thousand peo- 
ple to watch even the final round of 
a women’s tournament on the sunniest 
day of the season. In a way, of 
course, the match between Miss Collett 
and Mlle. de la Chaume was the 
equivalent of a final; it did not pro- 
vide a winner but it furnished a com- 
parison between the two most interest- 
ing personalities that the tournament 
could bring together. 

Two good-looking girls playing 
golf in the rain, trying to keep their 
drives low against the cold salt wind 
that blew in from the North Sea over 
the dunes of Hunstanton. Glenna 
Collett has often shown that she knows 
how to use a wind when it is with her 
and how to keep it from hurting her 
game when it isn’t. Despatches say 
that she played very good golf; she 
probably did, considering the condi- 
tions, though her score didn’t show it. 
On the eighth hole, for instance, she 
took a 9—three of her drives went out 
of bounds—but she evened the match 
at the ninth and was never behind 
after that. 





HE bad weather kept up all week 

and may have had a good deal to 
do with Collett’s being beaten in the 
fourth round. One New York golfer, 
who used to play with her in Provi- 
dence when she was a kid, had an in- 
teresting explanation of just why she 
was put out. His theory was that Miss 
Collett lost because she doesn’t know 
how to dress. He admitted that she al- 
ways looks well in her clothes, but she 
has the reputation of being the only 
woman golfer who wears the sports 
clothes advertised by famous dress- 
makers, and he pointed out that the 
problem of how to dress for an out- 
door game consists of more than pick- 
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newer designs. 
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ing out nice colors. There is the item 
of protection. Miss Collett’s critic 
asked me if I knew what Miss Wragg 
had worn the day she beat the Amer- 
ican girl and I remembered that the 
papers had said that she was a “drab 
little figure.” One story described her 
spectacles and leather jacket, her heavy 
woollen skirt and thick stockings and 
woollen gloves. When I mentioned 
this to Glenna Collett’s friend he got 
excited. 

“There you are,” he said, “what do 
those English women care about how 
they look? She wanted to keep warm. 
Now you take Glenna—she doesn’t 
know anything about keeping warm. 
She expects the sun to do it, the way 
it does in Florida; why, the only rain- 
coat I ever saw her wear is a little 
blue one as thin as paper that folds in- 
to the pocket on her bag. I was watch- 
ing her once up at Boston on a terrible 
day; she had that little raincoat on and 
she was shivering; her game got worse 
and worse. ‘Oo,’ she said to me, ‘I’m 
so cold.’ ‘Well, why don’t you put a 
sweater on?’ I asked her. ‘I hate the 
darn things,’ she said. Then pretty 
soon she topped a brassie shot and be- 
gan to blow on her hands. ‘Oo, my 
hands are frozen,’ she said. ‘Well, 
where are your gloves?’ I asked her. 
‘T haven’t got any,’ she said.” 


HAD heard the same sort of thing 
about Miss Collett myself; she 
had often said herself that she can’t 
play unless she feels she looks right. 
Recently she wrote a magazine article 
in which she asserted that this preoccu- 
pation with appearances affects al! 
women golfers and hinders them from 
playing. It was one of the reasons 
that made her wish sometimes she was 
iman. This is no place to discuss the 
comparative advantages of the sexes on 
the links, although I think it is a fact 
that golfers, men as well as women, 
think more about their clothes than any 
other class of sport people. I never 
met anyone fussier about his appear- 
ance than Gene Sarazen is; Johnny 
Farrell must have twenty-five or thirty 
suits, and most of them would knock 
your eye out; he rarely wears one 
twice in the same tournament. No one 
ever saw Walter Hagen or Bill Mehl- 
horn play around in a get-up as sloppy 
as that affected by Miss Cecil Leitch. 
Later on in the same article Miss 
Collett gives other reasons why a 
woman is at a disadvantage in golf. 
“She does not have nearly as many 
opportunities to play. You cannot well 
take the cook and maid and children’s 
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The PRIMER of Good Clothing 








See all the Sport Shoes we have for the 
good of your Sole. 

From Left to Right, with best wishes for 
a Happy Summer, there are: 

Black and White “Sportocasin”, Gro- 
cord Sole, $12; Tan, Dry-soft Leather, 
Cordovan Saddle, Crepe Rubber Sole, 
$12; Tan “Sportocasin”, Imported 
Scotch Grain, Double Sole, Spikes, $14.50; 
White Buck, Black Leather Trimming, 
Sole and Heel, $15.50; Tan “Sportoca- 
sin”, Gro-cord Sole, $11; Tan Holland 
Calf, Light Weight Sole, Spikes, $11.50; 
Smoked Elk, Tan Calf Trimming, Gro- 
cord Sole, $11.50. 
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HERE'S championship ma- 

terial in Magnans and in 
those who use them. In your 
next battle, when hard shots 
come your way with unfailing 
regularity . . . when a win de- 
pends on slipping the other fel- 
low some tricky stuff, and 
getting it over right on the dot 
—be ready with a Magnan. 
Magnan Rackets are able back- 
ers of your skill, designed and 
built for those who know their 
game. 





ennis Rackets 


AT THE BETTER SPORTS SHOPS AND 
SPORTING GOODS DEPARTMENTS 








N. J. Magnan Corp., North Attleboro, Mass. 
150 Nassau St., New York City 





nurse with you for a foursome—de- 
ciding the menu on the first green, 
planning the spring housekeeping as 
you proceed along the fairway of the 
five-hundred-yard dog leg hole, and 
deciding Junior’s program while blast- 
ing out of a trap.” Of course, I know 
Miss Collett wrote every word of that 
because it is signed with her own name, 
but I can’t help feeling that she gives 
an erroneous impression when she sug- 
gests that women who play tourna- 
ment golf also take time out to manage 
their homes. 


GREAT deal of bunk has been 

spread round about amateurism 
in this country. And none is sillier 
than that which points to the little girls 
who find time, between the duties of 
a wife and mother, to win district or 
national golf championships, as leaders 
of amateur sport. The fact is that the 
leading women golfers, the ones 
whose names you see near or at the top 
of the list in every tournament, are 
professionals in every respect except 
that they don’t get paid. Golf is the 
controlling interest in their lives, just 
as it is with professional men players. 
They don’t have to worry about cooks 
and maids because they live in ex- 
pensive resort hotels all the year round, 
and they don’t have to worry about the 
baby’s dinner because most of them 
have no babies. It takes a lot of money 
to play golf all the time, going south 
every winter and abroad once in a 
while. To help out their expenses sev- 
eral famous women players have gone 
into the real-estate business. They like 
that because it is a job that they can 
carry on wherever they are and because 
their golf reputations help them to 
make money, for instance, by making 
sales for some promotion company. 
Glenna Collett herself is a smart busi- 
ness woman. So is Marion Hollins. 
But when you see some well-known 
woman miss a niblick shot, never kid 
yourself that she is worrying about the 


ice-box door. —N. B., Jr. 


IN THE PARK 


(FOR A GOLD DIGGER) 
Pigeons come 
To me and I 
Think of your 
Duplicity. 
Though for food and 
Such they crowd, 
Touching them is 
Not allowed. 
—C. H. F. 
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Mocernism Is 


Born of | 


Necessity 


Necessity is the 
Mother of Inven- 
tion. . . Modern- 
ism is the latest 
child... 


@o the busy modern woman | 
whose days are crowded with 
business and social activities, 
housekeeping must be limited 
to daily minutes rather than | 
hours. H 


For her the Oliver A. Olson 
Company has equipped a smart 
new Housekeeping Specialties 
Shop with the finest and most 
modern time-saving appliances. 
Here she can quickly obtain the 
precise necessity for the kitchen, 
pantry, dining-room and bath. . 


And one entire floor is devoted 
exclusively to every requirement 
for her maid. 

i 


Oliver A. Olson) 


COMPANY 


709 Madison Ave.,’at 72nd St. | 
Main Store - BROADWAY at 79th STREET 
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Leading the 
vogue 
in fashionable 
bobbing and 
permanent 
waving 


L.Victov 


HAIRDRESSER 
735 FIFTH AVENUE 


Entrance 2 East 57th Street, 
Third Floor. Phone Plaza 6559" 
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THE TENNIS 
COURTS 


Even a King Has His 
Troubles—Clear Sailing 


HEN Julian 

S. Myrick 
stepped down as 
chairman of the 
Davis Cup Com- 
mittee, and a Phila- 
delphian, Joseph 
W. Wear, became the incumbent of 
the chair, while another resident of 
the same city, Samuel H. Collom, as- 
sumed the presidency of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association, the 
knowing ones looked wise and winked 
significantly. William Tilden, they 
opined, was sitting pretty. 

When Tilden was appointed captain 
of the Davis Cup team and a training 
camp was established, at his suggestion, 
at Augusta, Ga., the knowing ones 
winked all the harder. On top of that 
he was given the unprecedented czar- 
istic power of picking the team that 
went to Mexico solely by himself. 
And, for good measure, when the list 
of candidates who had been invited 
to take part in the second series of 
trials at St. Louis was made public, it 
was learned that Frank Hunter had 
been excused from taking part in the 
tests and had left for Europe as an 
established member of the team. 

As everyone who is familiar with 
the tennis situation knows, Tilden 
had been fighting with the old régime 
to challenge in the European zone so 
that both he and Hunter could have 
plenty of time to become acclimated 
abroad. Yes sir, it certainly looked as 
though Mr. Tilden was the power be- 
hind the throne of American tennis 
now. These were salad days for him, 
happier than any he had known when 
he was in all his majesty on the 
courts. 

But upon arriving at the Triple A 
Club in St. Louis, your correspondent 
found evidence to the contrary. The 
generalissimo of our Davis Cup forces 
was in anything but a _ contented 
frame of mind. In fact, it didn’t take 
your cagy investigator ten minutes to 
see that there was something that was 
bothering him and that an eruption 
Was imminent any moment. It came 
during luncheon at the Gatesworth 
Hotel. 

Pushing aside the thick, juicy steak 
that the waiter put before him, Mr. 
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‘Carr Kitson Sees 


Modern Art 


Trend in Neckties 


Since Modern, or contemporary 
art, is so essentially the trend of to- 
day, the future holds great possibili- 
ties for its expression in men’s wear- 


ing apparel. 


Already, at Palm Beach this past 
winter season, America’s smart set 
were observed wearing Modern Art 
designs not alone in their neckwear 
but in beach robes, swim suits and 
pajamas. 


Modern Art expresses the tempo of 
the times through pleasing and sim- 
ple line, form and color. In men’s 
neckwear particularly, truly smart 


effects are achieved. 
*Carr Kitson 





* Wallach Brothers’ style scout 








Wallach Brothers’ are first to present 
neckties in Modern Art designs. Hand 
tailored, hand blocked crépe silks—at- 
tuned to summer attire ..... $3.50 





SEE THESE TIES IN ANY ONE OF WALLACH’S TEN STORES OR 
ADDRESS MAIL ORDERS TO 114 EAST 23rap ST., NEW YORK 
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Pat Your Skin on 
a Milk Diet 


The famous Paris milk diet for the skin, created 
by Dr. Francois Debat, disciple of the great 


Pasteur. It is an amazingly successful 
formula for the preservation of normal, 
healthy skin « « for adding to tired faces 
the sparkle and glamour of youth. 


2.00 3.50 4.00 
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Tilden leaned forward and transfixed 
your correspondent with an indignant 
eye. “They’re not going to send a 
trainer to Europe with the team,” he 
said. “Can you imagine anything so 
ridiculous? Think of it! They’re 
spending thousands of dollars to or- 
ganize a team and all of us are giv- 
ing months of our time, and they re- 
fuse to spend five or six hundred dol- 
lars to send Bill O’Brien along with 
us.” 

O’Brien, it might be explained, has 
been travelling with the team as train- 
er since the camp at Augusta, and if 
there is a better one, the players would 
like to know who he is. The late 
Harry Greb thought equally highly of 
him, and he has also worked in the 
camp of Jack Dempsey, which ac- 
counts for his knowledge of pinochle. 
Tilden was not the only one who was 
concerned over the possible loss of 
their trainer. The other members of 
the camp, who had become dependent 
upon him to bandage their ankles and 
give them their daily rub, were also 
up in arms. 


HERE was another issue on 
which the captain of the team was 
ready to go to the mat with his su- 
periors. He could not see why it was 
necessary for all of the players who 
were picked at St. Louis to remain in 
the United States until the final round 
of the American zone had been played. 
It was his belief that he and any one 
or two other members of the team 
could hold the fort here and that John 
Hennessey and George Lott should 
leave for the eastern front in France. 
Both of these issues Tilden was 
preparing to take up with Mr. Wear 
and Charles S$. Garland, chairman of 
the Selection Committee, at the time 
these notes were sent off. It may be 
that he will have won them over to 
his point of view, though he was any- 
thing but optimistic, but the important 
point is that Tilden still has to do a 
lot of talking to have his way and still 
may not have it. His life is anything 
but the bed of roses that some have 
made for him. 


You should have seen him work at 
the Triple A Club in St. Louis. In ad- 
dition to being acting manager and cap- 
tain of the team, looking after the 
players’ accommodations, arranging 
the schedule of matches each day, act- 
ing as umpire, and lining up officials, 
he also had to help with the work of 
getting the courts in shape. Owing to 
bad weather, the heavy clay courts 
were in poor condition the early part 
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of the week, and on Wednesday, when 
a torrential downpour drove Junior 
Coen and Wilmer Allison to shelter 
in the second set, Tilden insisted that 
they could go on when everyone else 
said that further play was impossible. 
And after an hour’s work, in which 
gasoline was poured over the pools 
of water on the court, the match was 
resumed. 


HE tremendous amount of en- 
ergy that Tilden has on the court 
he also has off. The man simply can 
not sit still. He is forever up and 
doing. There is nothing that he will 
not do for his players, and you’d be 
surprised how much they think of him. 
Lott, who had his tiffs with Tilden in 
the past, stated that when he joined 
the team at Dallas, Tex., just before 
they came to St. Louis, he had nothing 
to do but play tennis and eat. Tilden 
looked after all the details of their 
trip and did all he could for them. 
Lott and Jones played a joke on the 
captain of the team that they chuckle 
over every time they tell it. The 
question arose as to who was to look 
after the baggage and racquets. Til- 
den finally suggested that they toss 
coins to decide it. So the three of them 
flipped nickels and Tilden was the odd 
man. He does not know yet that 
George and Arnold fixed it up to both 
turn up heads. 


HIS weekend the semi-finals 

match with China begins at the 
Rockhill Tennis Club in Kansas City. 
There can hardly be the shadow of a 
doubt as to the result of the series. 
Neither Paul Kong nor Gordon Lum, 
China’s representatives, has done any- 
thing to indicate that they will be a 
match for the Americans. Lum 
learned his tennis in Australia as a dis- 
ciple of Gerald Patterson, and while 
he may turn out to be better than any 
other representative China has sent 
here it will be surprising if the United 
States does not make a clean sweep of 
the five matches. —A. D. 


NEATEST TRICK OF THE WEEK 
[Sign on the Paramount Theatre | 


PAUL ASH NOW 
BEBE DANIELS 


As soon as they reached their cars, the 
procession started, tearing up Seventh 
Avenue.—The Times. 

That now leaves only Fifth Avenue 
intact. 
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COUS THE OFFICE BOY WISE-CRACKS: 


‘Tf You Wanna Be In The 
Swim, You Gotta Float 
Along In A Mallory” 


Everybody who is a Somebody 





wears a Mallory. Its illustrious 
roll of wearers reads like an 
Almanach de Gotham. Don’t be 
an echo—show a little ego— 


wear an exclusive Mallory Straw. 


MALLORY 
STRAWS 


THE HATS OF YOUTHFUL SMARTNESS 
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New Yorker 


is never at sea 
except when strictly 
on the ocean 

and in that case 

a knowing friend 
has fortified him 
against ocean ennui 
by a well chosen 


BN VOYAGE 


BOOK 
iti 


Write or wire name of 
voyageur, giving the 
price of box desired, the 
name of vessel and the 
date of sailing. Deliv- 
ery will be made to the 
steamer. Books and mag- 
azines of your choice 
or ours will be sent. 


BON VOYAGE BOOK 
BOXES are priced at 
$5, $10, $15, $20, etc. 






Bouksellers © 


t W a7": 
Branch 5th Avenue at 27th St. 
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READING AND WRITING 


Mr. See Sees It Through 


r. A. B. 
SEE, 
who 


has given us all 
so much pleasure 
by making those 
nice elevators for 
us to ride up and 
down in, is very, 
very angry. Mr. 
A. B. See, in- 
deed, is in a 
regular . tantrum. 
As is not unique 
in the records of letters, he has mis- 
taken his ire for talent and has writ- 
ten a book. And what a little beauty 
it is!) What a little love! 

Mr. A. B. See—one learns from 
his title-page that the A is for Alonzo, 
although what the B stands for is still 
anybody’s guess—has published his 
work himself, spending, they do say, 
one hundred thousand dollars in the 
procedure. Yes sir, one hundred 
thousand dollars. And here I am, 
wearing that coat I got two years ago. 
That’s the kind of world this is. 
That’s management for you. 

Mr. See is angry about pretty nearly 
everything, but he is especially sore 
about women and college professors. 
Therefore, on his very title-page—he 
has chosen to call his book simply, and 
yet rather provocatively, too, “Schools” 
—he starts right off giving them hell. 
Thus run those thunderous lines be- 
neath the author’s name: 

“We have a nation to save. To 
save the nation the children must be 
rescued from their mothers and from 
the pedagogue, the women must be 
rescued from themselves, and men 
must rule their homes again.” 

This is, you will concede, a some- 
what ambitious program, but does it 
daunt our Mr. See? One hundred 
thousand times, no! In “Schools” he 
sets forth his plans for all that saving 
of the nation that we have to do. The 
saving is to be accomplished, so far as 
I can tell, by having nothing taught in 
the schools but the alphabet, a bit of 
simple spelling, and just a dash of 
English; by gathering up all the col- 
lege professors and burning them in 
the nearest public square; and by hav- 
ing every husband in this broad land 
rise up and sock his wife in the eye. 
Then everything will be just great, 
and Mr. See can sit back and take his 


_ collar off, in the sweet rest of a 





faith- 


mission 
fully done. 


HAD prayed 

for strength 
to keep from 
quoting from 
“Schools,” for I 
could see that 
once started there 
could be no stop- 
ping me. But | 
am giving up the 
unequal _ strug- 
gle; after all, Mr. See’s work must 
be seen to be believed. And even in 
plain sight, it is just about as incredi- 
ble as they come. 

Look, for example, at his remarks 
on the alphabet, to which he has given 
his highly exclusive sanction. “The 
alphabet,” he says, “should be learned 
so thoroughly that it could be repeated 
backward as well as forward, so that 
whenever a letter is mentioned the 
scholar would know instantly its rela- 
tion to the other letters in the alphabet. 
To know the alphabet as indicated is to 
have a real education, one that is use- 
ful to all and useful through life, 
for all go to a telephone book, a 
directory or a dictionary to find 
a number, a name or a word. A 
man should know the alphabet so 
thoroughly that when he opens one of 
these books he will be able to find in- 
stantly the page he seeks.” And a most 
desirable state of affairs, too; only 
let’s see what good the scholar’s genea- 
logical feat of instantly knowing 
what relation a letter is to the other 
letters of the alphabet is going to do 
him when he attempts to get a tele- 
phone number—Plaza 0751, say. 

In lighter mood, Mr. See has a pretty 
turn for anecdote. To illustrate his 
conviction that children are imagina- 
tive, he relates the following clean 
yet snappy tale: 

“A father and his small son were 
walking through the woods when 
darkness was closing in on them. 
The boy looked sideways and saw a 
stump about four feet high and two 
feet in diameter. Turning to his 
father, he asked, ‘Is that a bear?’ ” 

And that, my friends, concludes the 
story. I had thought in reading it, that 
there would be more; that Daddy 
would answer, “That’s no bear, that’s 
my wife,” perhaps; or, possibly, that 
the father and son would go on 
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through the gathering darkness until 
they came to a farmhouse and asked 
the farmer to put them up for the 
night. But no. That’s how the story 
ends, with the startling wise-crack of 
the precocious kiddy. 

Another amusing yarn comes under 
the heading of “Vocational Outlook.” 
It goes like this: “A girl of twelve, 
being questioned by her teacher as to 
her vocational outlook, answered that 
she thought she would like to be a 
ballet dancer or a missionary to the 
heathen. She did not do either. She 
married as soon as she left school and 
is now raising a family.” Honestly, 
I have to chuckle every time I 
think of this one. It will probably 
be all over Wall Street by next week 
—you know how those new stories 
travel, once the bond salesmen get 
them. 


|! is interesting to follow Mr. See’s 
terrific exposure of college pro- 
fessors. They are all bolshevists, he 
afirms—will Dr. A. Lawrence 


. Lowell please rise? —“and, like all 


bolshevists, they hate the money that 
others have and adore the money they 
have themselves”; they don’t know 
anything; they all have mental wan- 
derings; they injure the minds of the 
young; and, most horrifying indict- 
ment of all, they are almost entirely 
destitute of refinement. One feels 
that there must be deep and ancient 
roots to this bitter hatred of professors. 
Could it be that one of them ever 
beat him at marbles? 


He hates women even more than he 
does professors, and that’s no faint 
praise. Yet he is no mere destructive 
critic; he has ways for making the 
creatures a _ little less pestiferous. 
‘When the fathers gave up the con- 
trol of the homes in our country,” he 
says in his sweeping way, for Mr. See 
is not one to tie himself down to 
dates, “the homes went, and home 
life cannot return until the fathers 
take control of the homes again. The 
men should recognize the fact that the 
reasoning capacity of the women is but 
slightly above that of the children, and 
learn to treat them again as children, 
not harshly or roughly, but even with 
tenderness.” There are many things in 
“Schools” that enchant me, but that 
little word “even” is my favorite, out 
of the whole book. 

It is perhaps a little less than fair 
to attempt a razzing of “Schools.” For 
Mr, A. B. See is so thoroughly in 
earnest, and so warmly wrapped up in 
his hatreds that he is not really—well, 
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he is not really—well, you know. 

But he does make good elevators. 
And he does have hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, to do whatever he 
wants with. There are not so man 
women and college professors who can 
say as much. —ConsTANT READER 


OTHER BOOKS 
HEN all is said and done, good 


books are nearly as valuable as 
great books. In the first place, they are 
a little easier to find; and in the second 
place they give us a certain cheer by 
building back into life that tenuous 
structure of romance and grace which 
great books are always so busily tearing 
out. An example of the sort of good 
book that I mean is a novel called 
“Catherine-Paris,” by Princess Marthe 
Bibesco. It is, you will find, a tale told 
with urbane felicity: a tale of immeas- 
urable polish and good wit, a tale to 
push you with the most intelligent 
courtesy out of your own confined life, 
giving you for a moment another life 
which will amuse you greatly. 

The authoress—not to be confused 
with that other Princess Bibesco who 
frequently embellishes our society and 
the pages of our magazines—lived in 
the full stream of that fantastic life 
which occupied the aristocracy of Eu- 
rope in the days before the war. The 
war wrote a period to that particular 
sort of existence. But lest it should 
be laid to rest without an epitaph at all, 
an accomplished woman decided to 
embalm it between book covers. She 
invokes it all for us again. Under her 
smooth prose, the old courts, the old 
nobilities, the old savage bickering and 
folly of pre-war aristocracy is stirred 
again into life. And the best of her 
accomplishment is that she allows us to 
observe these people from the view- 
point of our modern days, to realize 
that they were unimportant, and to be 
highly amused. 

In its more subtle aspects, the novel 
is a lyric pean to the city of Paris. «In 
its pages, Paris lives and breathes be- 
neath the aura of that priceless glamor 
which has rendered it a sort of earthl) 
heaven for all mankind. Streets, 
houses—above all the houses of the Ile 
St. Louis—spring into an existence 
that is something more than mortal, 
and the soul of the city is uncovered 
for a moment with that delicacy which 
affects any woman in peering at the 
soul of her lover. For the girl of the 
book is in love with Paris. “You can’t 
love a city,” somebody says to her, But 
she does. And her love is the epitome 
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of that love which most of us bear in- 
articulately toward the town on the 
Seine. 

I recommend “Catherine-Paris” 
without the least reservation. 


HE British critics—or most of 

them—have enjoyed themselves 
vastly during the last few years at the 
expense of three people known famil- 
iarly as the Sitwells. They have said 
harshly, laughingly, subtly, and flatly 
that the Sitwells are three posturing 
fools who have not the least talent for 
the literature which they profess. Just 
as a sort of antidote to this critical 
poison, just as an emollient in case the 
world might really believe the critical 
voices, the Sitwells occasionally write 
a book. This, generally, is all they 
have to do in order to prove that the 
critics, and not the Sitwells, are a 
little silly. 

They, or two of them, have just 
written a book. Osbert and Sache- 
verell composed a play: a witty, pun- 
gent, and often biting satire upon 
English attitude~ toward art. “All at 
Sea” is the name of the play, but it is 
not the best part of the volume in 
which it is printed. The best part, 
rather, of that volume is a very long 
preface by Osbert Sitwell, entitled “A 
Few Days in an Author’s Life.” 


Now this preface, on the face of it, 
is a trivial thing. It is the expression 
of a personal attitude toward those 
very same critics who have made life 
so hard for the Sitwells. It recounts 
at great length small anecdotes, small 
encounters with critical enemies, un- 
important events in the life of a strug- 
gling author. But beyond this it does 
a very fascinating thing: it displays a 
brilliant and steady mind at work, it is 
overlaid with a deep intelligence and a 
fine irony. So that it doesn’t matter 
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very much what Mr. Sitwell talks 
about. Something in the fibre of his 
thinking reaches out and grasps the 
reader’s mind. I do not know nor care 
anything about the British Broadcast- 
ing Company, for example. And yet 
before the thing was done, I was very 
eager to find out all that the author 
had to say upon the subject of that 
strange corporation. 

When, in short, a good man is talk- 
ing, it matters very little what he talks 
about. If you can agree with that gen- 
eralization, then I think you can enjoy 
this book very much. 


T is a matter for considerable regret 
that Mr. Stark Young wrote and 
published that new novel of his entitled 
“The Torches Flare.” For it is a sorry 
performance, it must inevitably lower 
the literary stature of its author, and it 
is irritating. I mean that it is irritat- 
ing to see Mr. Young expose his 
susceptibility to the nonsensical blather 
of Greenwich Village, to detect a 
grievously soft spot in this man whom 
we have previously identified with that 
invaluable toughness of ““Three Foun- 
tains.” 

Here is a novel that takes Her- 
mione’s little group of serious thinkers 
as the genuine article. Here is a novel 
that believes in the stupid discourses 
about life that go on in the garret room 
of Romany Marie. Here is a novel 
that says a hundred times, and earnest- 
ly, “Life is so-and-so ... Women are 
so-and-so . . . Art is so-and-so...” 
that writes about women as if they had 
no vestige of earthly reality within 
them. Please let us forget about it as 
quickly as possible. 


HERE are two other novels against 

which I may warn you. One of 
them is “We Are Incredible,” by 
Margery Latimer, and the other is 
“Dark Princess,” by W. E. B. DuBois. 
The first is highly recommended by 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Zona Gale, 
Wilbur Daniel Steele, and two or 
three more of our novelists. It is a 
pleasure to disagree with them. For 
despite the occasional good spots in the 
book—notably the realistic dialogue 
between members of a boarding-house 
family—it is palpably the performance 
of a lady novelist who said “I think 
I shall write a novel with a unique 
idea,” then went out and did it. The 
idea on which the tale is based is so 
thoroughly unique that it is quite un- 
intelligible. I would present to Mr. 
Hergesheimer and Miss Gale a gift of 


real intrinsic value if they could even 
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rior room arrangements. 
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By JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE 


is the Diary of an English Bull Pup— 
who lives in a modern home and tells 
of his impressions and experiences. A 
laugh on every page. $2.00 at book- 
sellers. 


THE INNOCENTS 
OF PARIS 


by C. E. ANDREWS 


“Of the spring books for voyagers ‘The 
Innocents of Paris’ is the most interest- 
ing for people who are setting out for the 
belle ville on the Seine.”—The New 
Yorker. Illustrated. $2.50. 
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begin to write down explicitly the 
meaning concealed in Miss Latimer’s 
ages. 

“Dark Princess” will interest only 
those readers who have an especial 
concern for the work of the negro 
novelists. It is rather stupid and quite 
unpardonably ill-tempered. 


i the course of a year, Mr, Alex- 
ander Woollcott writes very many 
amusing things. The best of his out- 
put for last year is included in a 
volume of collections now published, 
“Going to Pieces.” ‘The most urbane 
and the wittiest of newspaper dramatic 
critics, Mr. Woollcott survives the 
bound volume much better than most 
who carry their writings from news- 
paper and magazine pages into books. 

—ASsPER 


STARLIGHT, STAR BRIGHT 


Oh, lives are surely blighted 

By habits so benighted 

As making little wishes 
Upon the evening star. 


I wished I might discover 

A brave lad for a lover, 

(Heigho, but I was lucky 
For I did not seek far). 


He wheedled me and cozened me 
And treated me deplorably, 
(For oh, he was a devil 

If devils there are). 


My heart is through with wishes 
(It was brittle as a dish is), 
But pity ’twas, ’twas broken 
For a wish upon a star. 
—FRANCEs Park 


Teday at twelve o'clock a sedan driv- 
ing south in Wilson Street side-swiped 
the M. R. Kapp touring car driven by 
Miss Thelma Kapps, not a great deal of 
damage to either car resulted from the 
crash, one fender on the Kapp car was 
crumpled up and a fender and bumper 
bent on the tourists car as near as could 
be learned each side will fix their own car 
and let it go. While accidents like this 
are regretted there is a certain amount of 
good in them for they tend to divert their 
minds to other channels for a while at 
least the strongest minds have been 
known to crack under to heavy strain 
and lots of our boys are carrying a heavy 
load right now.—Vinita (Okla.) Daily 


Journal. 


There is something restful about a 
good collision. 
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The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
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Dance, walk, hike, as much as you 
please; for your feet will always feel 
refreshed if you use Allen’s Foot-Ease. 
It takes the friction from the shoe as oil 
does from a motor car axle. 


Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 


At night, when your feet are tired, sore 
and swollen from excessive dancing 
or walking, sprinkle Allen’s Foot-Ease 
in the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss 
of feet without an ache. 


Over One Million five hundred thousand 
pounds of powder for the feet were used by our 
Army and Navy during the war. ‘Trial package 
and a Foot-Ease Walking Dol! sent FREE. 
Address, 

ALLEN'’S FOOT-EASE, LeRoy, N. Y. 


In a Pinch, use Allen’s Foot-Ease 


























AMONG THE 
NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


CATHERINE-Paris, by Princess Marthe 
Bibesco (Harcourt, Brace). Fine roman- 
tic tale of pre-war European aristocracy. 
A girl takes Paris for her lover. 

Tue Cxiosep GarpEN, by Julian Green 
(Harper). The second novel of a young 
man who is possibly a rising genius. 

THe ETERNAL Moment, by E. M. Forster 
(Harcourt, Brace). Excellent short 
stories in the pattern of ironic fantasy. 

Tue House or Sun-Goges-Down, by Ber- 
nard De Voto (Macmillan). A good novel 
is completed at the half-way point. No 
need to read after that. 

Tue Key or Lire, by Francis Brett 
Young (Knopf). English and African 
heart adventures in Dr. Young’s familiar 
manner. 

A Mirror For WItTcHEs, by Esther Forbes 
(Houghton Mifflin). A __ splendidly 
wrought tale of the old Salem days, by 
the author of “O Genteel Lady.” 

Booyum, by Charles Wertenbaker (Boni & 
Liveright). A Southern version of “This 
Side of Paradise.” Quite entertaining. 

THE WiItTHERED Root, by Rhys Davies 
(Henry Holt). A talented Welshman’s 
contribution to the current fashion in 
preacher novels. 

Up Ee River, by Margaret Preston Mon- 
tague (Macmillan). Tall tales about 
West Virginia’s Paul Bunyan. 


Less recent: 


Daisy AND DAPHNE, by Rose Macaulay 
(Boni & Liveright). THe Vircin 
QUuEENE, by Harford Powel, Jr. (Little, 
Brown). AIMEE VILLARD, by Charles 
Silvestre (Macmillan). Turey Coup 
Nor Steep, by Struthers Burt (Scribner). 
STRANGERS AND Lovers, by Edwin Gran- 
berry (Macaulay). Bap Girt, by Vifia 


Delmar (Harcourt, Brace). CAMBRIC 
TEA, by Rebecca Lowrie (Harper). 
WINTERSMOON, by Hugh Walpole 


(Doubleday, Doran), 


MysTERIES 


BEHIND THAT CuRTAIN, by Earl Derr Big- 
gers (Bobbs-Merrill). Our current en- 
thusiasm. Meaty, fair, and unusually in- 
teresting story of three mysterious dis- 
appearances and two murders. which 
Charlie Chan solves. Recommended 
heartily. 

THE WOMEN IN THE Cask, by Louis Tracy 
(Clode). Tracy is always readable. 
The murder of a peer starts this one off 
and, as the title indicates, there are sev- 
eral women involved. Pretty good stuff. 

THE Fata Kiss Mystery, by Rufus King 
(Doubleday, Doran). “Mastermind,” of 
the Crime Club, should have blackballed 
this ectoplasmic fantasy. 

Tue Sitent House, by John G. Brandon 
(Dial). We hissed and shuddered with 
the rest of the audience at the play. The 
book is more convincing and equally 
thrilling, 

SHANGHAI Jim, by Frank L. Packard 
(Doubleday, Doran). Four highly-col- 
ored melodramas of greed and revenge 
in the southern seas. If you like raw 
adventure, it will entertain. 

THe Desert Moon Mystery, by Kay 
Cleaver Strahan (Doubleday, Doran). 
Three murders and a suicide out in the 
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BARTENDER’S GUIDE 
Copyright 1887 
“a constant source 
of inspiration ... 
From the 


NEW YORKER, 
Nov. 12th 


‘BROWSING through Fitzgerald’s in 
Vesey Street, where one discovers 
reprints of ancient pamphlets on parlor 
magic, dialogues, and the like, we came 
upon “The Bar-Tender’s Guide, or How 
to Mix Drinks,” by Jerry Thomas, first 
published in 1852. Thinking to call the 
proprietor’s attention to an item of his 
stock that perhaps he himself had almost 
forgotten, we were told that this little 
book is selling far better now than before 
prohibition, lis for it are frequent. 

It may also be had at the Public 
Library, where we hear, the copies are 
dog’s-eared from use. We take its popu- 
larity merely as a sign of interest in old 
books, for the drinks it describes are all 
intoxicating, and, of course, against the 
law. 99 

Just the book you want for yourself. 
An appreciated gift for your friends. Sli 
a $1 Bill in an Envelope—your copy will 
come by return mail. Those who have 
man ortunate friends may buy 12 
Guides for $10. 


FITZGERALD PUB. CORP. 
18 Vesey Street New York City 
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to the reader of fiction.”’ 
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creat open spaces of Nevada. It is baf- 
fling, but fair, and is written with more 
sophistication than most mysteries. A 
Crime Club book. Recommended. 

Tuat Gay Nineties Murper, by Foxhall 
Daingerfield (Doubleday, Doran). Even 
refined Southern families have their mur- 
ders, and the Appledores throw in a sui- 
cide for good measure. The book has 
flavor and you forgive its rather fantastic 
explanation. A Crime Club book. 


GENERAL 


Goinc To Pieces, by Alexander Woollcott 
(Putnam). The distillation of a dramatic 
critic’s year, 

Att AT SEA, by Osbert and Sacheverell 
Sitwell (Doubleday, Doran). A Wildean 
comedy, prefaced by one hundred pages 
of intelligent comment upon England and 
art. 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY CRIME, by Freder- 
ick A. Mackenzie (Little, Brown). We 
have here the Leopold-Loeb crime, Ras- 
putin’s taking-off, the Stockholm dyna- 
mite murders, and five other engrossing 
bedtime stories. 

Tue GANGs or New York, by Herbert As- 
bury (Knopf). Incredibly good book 
about incredibly bad people. 

Tue Joy Rive, by Warren Gilbert (Boni 
& Liveright). Thoughtful and gracious 
verse by a man with commendable 
hatreds, 

NicoLo MACHIAVELLI, by Giuseppe Prezzo- 
lini (Brentano). The amusing life of 
one of the world’s most amusing men. 

CoLLector’s Cuotce, by John T. Winterich 
(Greenberg). Good advice for book 
collectors. 

CotumMBus, by Marius André (Knopf). 
Half fiction and half truth combined 
to make a highly interesting story. 

LETTERS FROM JOSEPH ConrRAD, edited by 
Edward Garnett (Century). A rare op- 
portunity to watch the fires of genius 
roaring away. 

VINCENT VAN GocH, by Julius Meier- 
Graefe (Payson & Clarke). All about a 
crazy Dutchnfan, for the people who like 
his paintings. 

GENTLEMEN, Be SEATED, by Sigmund 
Spaeth and Dailey Paskman (Doubleday. 
Doran). Songs and jokes from the old- 
fashioned minstrel shows, 

TAMMANY Hatt, by M. R. Werner 
(Doubleday, Doran). Thorough and 
workmanlike history of the organiza- 
tion which governs us. Prescribed read- 
ing for all who are interested in politics, 
city life, or human nature. 

THe INNOCENTS OF Parts, by C. E. An- 
drews (Appleton). Delightful sketches 
of the boys and girls who live in the little 
streets of Paris. 

KRIGHTER FRENCH, by H. T. R. (Payson 
& Clarke). Phrases and expressions 
which will mark their user as a linguist 
of quality. 


Less recent: 


LAWRENCE AND THE ARABIAN ADVENTURE, 
by Robert Graves (Doubleday, Doran). 
SKYWARD, by Commander Richard E. 
3yrd (Putnam). Five Murpers, by Ed- 
mund Lester Pearson (Doubleday, 
Doran), Princesses, LapiEs AND SALON- 
NIERES, by Thérése Latour (Knopf). 
\NATOLE FRANCE ABROAD, by Jean 
Jacques Brousson (McBride). Rum, 
ROMANCE AND REBELLION, by Charles 
William Taussig (Minton, Balch). Love 
SONNETS OF A CAvE Man, by Don 
Marquis (Doubleday, Doran). Sutp- 
MATES, by Felix Riesenberg (Harcourt, 
Brace). Poems, by Clinch Calkins 
Knopf). 
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Summer Rates for 


June, July 
and August 


The latest advance 
in weight reduction 
is by new machines 
which roll down 
the high spots; 
thus many parts of 
the body can be 
reduced without 
dangerous med i- 
cines or freak diet. 


Dr. Savage 
Exercise Inst. 


Established 1890 


253 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Send for Illustrated 
Booklet. 
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ad shall we do? We used to adver- 
tise in Pittsburgh years ago. 


“But we didn’t like the newspaper situation 
with seven newspapers to deal with. And 
as we remember, the city was under half 
a million. 

“But our dealers are clamoring for local 
advertising. 

“Truly, we are up in the air—over Pitts- 
burgh. Will someone in the class please 
answer the question?” 


A bright young advertising man in the seat 
beside the speaker, raised his hand. 


“Yes, Rollo— have you the answer?” 


“IT have, sir,” he cried passionately. “Do 
you see those nine tall buildings down 
there? They are nine department stores. 
They do more business than those of 
Detroit and Buffalo combined. “Three 
hundred thousand people visit those 


= 
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stores and other downtown stores every day. 


“There are nearly twenty thousand retail 
stores in Pittsburgh—doing a combined 
business of nearly four hundred millions 


each year. 

“That, sir, is an index of purchasing power. 
“The population of Pittsburgh is not half 
a million. It is over a million, because 
Pittsburgh is really fifty-five towns. 
“There are not seven newspapers to deal 


with. That’s old stuff. There used to be 
seven newspapers. Now there are only three. 


“But one of them is the outstanding favorite 
with advertisers. It goes into nine out of 
every ten of the English reading homes.” 


‘And that one paper, Rollo?” 
“It is The Pittsburgh Press, sir.” 


So they were no longer up in the air over 
Pittsburgh —and that was that. 
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Anyone doubting the veracity of Rollo’s statements 
may have them proved by any reputable advertising 
agency —and most of them are reputable by now. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


MEMSER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND MEMBER OF THE UNITED PRESS 








National Advertising Departments, Scripps-Howard Newspapers - 250 Park Avenue, New York 


Chicago - Detroit - Cleveland - Los Angeles - San Francisco - Seattle 
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The Changing 1928 Highways 


UT in the country the 

road builder is putting a 
non-skid, tire-grinding, surface 
under your modern, high-speed 
motor car. And in the city, 
instant start and stop take toll 
in tire rubber. 
Hood tires are built to give 
more satisfactory mileage, 
safety and comfort under these 
modern driving conditions 
imposed by higher speeds — 
smaller wheels —four wheel 
brakes — faster accelerations. 
Hood tires are worth more 
because they give more. 

Made by 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. 


Hood tires are worth more 


Rp RUBBER FOOTWEAR ~ CANVAS SHOES } | PNEUMATIC TIRES 7 SOLID TIRES a HEELS - SOLES - TILING gi 


GiGxks:> THE’ SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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Noted Actress 
writes 
must be in perfect con- 
dition on the stage. To 
safeguard it, yet get 
the greatest enjoyment, 
Lucky Strikes are the 
favorites in the theatre 


for months, one’s voice 


“Night in and night out, 
world.” 
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